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The Changing Army 
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The greatest reform in military science, perhaps 
even greater than the introduction of gunpowder in 
the fifteenth century, or the employment of yeomen 
of the longbow by the English, came with the French 
Revolution. Heretofore warfare had followed the 
principle best expressed by Rousseau: that war repre- 
sented a conflict between states and not between men. 
Civilization proceeded along its normal line of social 
communication, while the kings battled out a point 
in politics in some topographical arena reserved for 
their armies. The Revolution, inspired by the ideas 
of the philosophers and the rebellion of the middle 
class against a corrupt system of taxation, gave birth 
to military ideas which would have repelled the 
eighteenth century thinkers. The change was inevi- 
table. If, as in the Swiss cantons, popular sovereignty 
meant that the Third Estate had a right to determine 
its government, it also meant, to men like Marat, 
Carnot, and Robespierre, that the common man had 
to defend that right by force of arms. Hence the 
| en masse, conscription, the arming of the 
people, the national militia, the field marshal’s baton 
in every corporal’s rucksack, the setting up of a 
terror to keep the mass-army under control and the 
use of pep-talks, marching songs and printed propa- 
ganda to buoy the morale of the untrained civilian 
recruits. ; 

The fury of nationalism unleashed by the French 
Revolution just about finished the traditional cosmo- 
polit anism of the army. Patriotic devotion demanded 
increasingly that the army be of native stock, speak- 
ing the same language. When the Revolutionary 
armies conquered beyond their borders, and extended 


beVeE 


eh School, 


New York City 


the hand of fraternity to the oppressed classes in 
other lands, the armies again became linguistically 
polyglot. Napoleon’s armies contained soldiers from 
every land he conquered. Their presence served to 
incite the native populations, on whom the soldiers 
were billetted, with an unforgiving hatred of the 
foreign-speaking soldier. The hand of fraternity 
turned to a fist of greedy exactions that benefited 
nobody but Napoleon. The policy of bleeding the 
native population provoked bursts of nationalism, 
particularly in Spain. When Napoleon finally dis- 
appeared from the European stage, the spirit of na- 
tionalism had made an indelible mark on the lingual 
homogeneity of most of the European armies. The 
only vestige today of military cosmopolitanism is 
found in the ornamental Swiss guard of the Vatican 
City. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man, like the 
Declaration of Independence which inspired it, 
promised to the citizens’ army the everlasting politi- 
cal principles of liberty and equality before the law. 
Even after Napoleon converted the Revolution into 
a blood-bath of military glory, he never lost sight 
of the propaganda value of political promises in his 
campaigns. He never dispensed with the Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity motto of the Revolution. He 
carried the Code Napoleon into the conquered prov- 
inces. The kings he humiliated learned from him 
that a loyal army could be bought only by social 
and political reforms that would seemingly benefit 
the common man and give him a feeling of personal 
interest in the government. 

Prussia was the first country to take the Napoleonic 
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methods to heart. After the Jena debacle, not only 
military reforms were inaugurated but a sincere ef- 
fort was made to destroy the reactionary vestiges of 
serfdom still predominating over Prussia. Under 
Stein and Hardenberg serfdom was abolished, com- 
moners were permitted to buy land held before by 
Junkers, and municipal representative councils estab- 
lished. The ground for loyal conscripted armies 
which Scharnhorst introduced, was carefully pre- 
pared by making the commoner feel that the land 
he was going to defend belonged to him. It was his 
fatherland. The Landwehr and the Landsturm, en- 
listed from all age groups of the population, supple- 
mented the regular army of the line. A man of sixty 
in the Landsturm was required to meet the invasion 
of the enemy by sticking his old musket out of the 
attic and taking pot-shots at the first foreign helmet 
he saw on the horizon. Scharnhorst’s reforms in- 
stituted a permanent Committee of Public Safety 
in Prussia, against the will of the old line Junker 
reactionaries who discerned in his reforms a prelude 
to another Jacobin insurrection. These fears were 
never realized because the Stein-Hardenberg pro- 
gram stole the thunder from the radical groups and 
re-affirmed the paternalism of the Prussian king. 
Stein and Hardenberg succeeded where Turgot and 
Necker had failed on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion. The Prussian fatherland ideal became the Teu- 
tonic equivalent for Cromwell's hymns and the 
French Marseillaise. Only in Prussia were the milli- 
tary reforms carried through without a civil war, 
with the aristocracy still seated firmly in the saddle 
of power. 

It is significant that the idea of totalitarian war 
arose when the motives behind warfare changed 
from territorial aggrandizement to a dispute over the 
Rights of Man. When Robespierre took his military 
inspiration from the Social Contract instead of the 
Manual of Arms, he dispensed with the rules of pro- 
fessional combat and decided on war without quarter. 
At one time he ordered Carnot not to take any 
prisoners. They were a nuisance. Jacobin generals 
stopped at nothing to capture a position even if it 
meant the loss of thousands of raw recruits. Na- 
poleon was a waster of men, but Napoleon had the 
Jacobins to thank for leading the way. The ferocity 
of class war is viewed in the orders of the Committee 
of Public Safety to the generals in the field. When 
it was learned that General Honchard communicated 
with the Allies on the matter of exchanging prison- 
ers, without the express permission of the Commit- 
tee, he was condemned to be executed. General 
Dumouriez, the hero of Valmy, was driven into the 
enemy's camp partly because he could not tolerate 
the mad-dog attitude of the Jacobin agents set over 
him, their failure to respect the amenities of military 
etiquette, their upstart interference with the strategy 


of a campaign. Under the Reign of Terror, there 
seemed to be no haggling over the price of human 
life to be paid for the realization of a principle of 
social revolution. 

After Waterloo, the military theoreticians sett] 
down in their academies to evaluate the new sty| 
of wholesale warfare made famous by Napoleon 
Prussian reformers like Scharnhorst and Gneisena 
had already acted on the lessons of Jena. It was lef 
to another Prussian commander, Carl von Clausewit 
to generalize the principles of the new warfare. 

Clausewitz attacked this problem with the gust 
of a man of action who had seen much, thoug! 
much, and now had a belated opportunity, as head 
of the Berlin military academy, to formulate his 
ideas on paper. Clausewitz took the mass-army as the 
basis of his strategy. He emphasized numerical 
strength rather than brilliant maneuvers or the train- 
ing of a military élite. He believed in an offensive 
from the very start of a campaign, when the morale 
was peaked for great conquests. The nature of war 
was hell on earth, with no quarter to be asked or 
given. It was best that war should become as hellish 
as possible from the beginning so that it would be 
soon finished—that is, just as soon as one army an- 


nihilated the other. Flank diversions were a waste 


of time. The important thing was to smash the op- 
position, head on, right in the center, and then pur- 
sue the disorganized enemy until every remnant 


surrendered. 

The Franco-Prussian War proved the correctness 
of Clausewitz’s theories. The army of Bismarck and 
Von Moltke had a numerical superiority of almost 
two to one over that of Napoleon III. The Prussians 
had held on to the conscripted army whereas the 
French had reverted to the very highly trained ee 
fessional army. The Bourbons balked at the idea of 
a national militia when they resumed the throne of 
France in 1814. They attributed all their misfortunes 
to the revolutionary rabble operating as armed regi- 
ments. As for the bourgeois monarchy, the bankers 
and industrialists behind Louis Philippe were too 
busy making money to worry about military reform. 
There was no Junker class inflating the power of the 
armed forces in order to find niches within them to 
perpetuate a social superiority. No class was actively 
interested in the army in France. There is little to 
be found about military society in the novels of 
Balzac. Napoleon III did not improve this condition 
after he established the Second Empire. He may 
have recalled the terrible June Days, the smouldering 
discontent of the rising proletariat, and decided 
against his uncle’s massed levies. Could the Parisians 
be trusted with military training after their mag: 
nificent showing on the barricades? It was one thing 
for the Junker to turn the Pomeranian bumpkin into 
an obedient soldier but quite another to train the 
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tempermental Parisian in the use of the musket. He 
might follow Louis Blanc and point it the wrong 
way. 

[he reintroduction of conscription in France fol- 
lowed upon her defeat at Sedan. There is some his- 
torical irony to be discerned in this development. 
It would have produced a wry smile on Scharnhorst 
to see the French, who had taught him the virtues 
of a national militia, relearning after Sedan the same 
lessons he had learned at. Jena. 

Prussian success brought the French military 
schools to the fountain head of Prussian learning and 
they became the most ardent advocates of Clause- 
witz’s theories. Between Sedan and the Marne, the 
French General Staff had swallowed Clausewitz so 
indiscriminately that they almost lost the World War 
in the first months of fighting. After stopping the 
Germans at the gates of Paris, it took a casualty list 
a mile long to knock the offensive out of the heads 
of Joffre and Foch. They had failed to modify 
doctrine that had been conceived in the pre-Bessemer 
days of Europe. The tactical supremacy that trench 
warfare and automatic guns now gave to the defensive 
had not been italicized in the textbooks. The result 
was that after the Germans had pushed them to the 
Marne, lost the decisive battle and retired to a position 
north of the Aisne to recuperate and dig in, the 
French acted as though the German armies were 
still in a fluid, maneuverable state and commenced 
an offensive that turned out to be as futile as it was 
costly. The German preliminary attack in the early 
part of the campaign was posited on a fluid enemy, 
which was the case when they first invaded France. 
The French returned the attack after the First Battle 
of the Marne, but no longer did the conditions of 
nineteenth century warfare prevail. The Germans 
had already discovered the strength of resistance in 
the grooves of the earth, hidden behind their auto- 
matic weapons. Thus were buried, alongside the 
feudal knight who died with an arrow through his 
armor still proclaiming the invincibility of the cheva- 
lier, the ideas of open fighting made famous by Na- 
poleon. 

As the strategy of the First World War unfolded 
itself, it conscripted the industrial revolution to pro- 
duce totalitarian warfare with an intensity never be- 
fore equalled. A holocaust of materials, emitted 
from a million machines, a million factories, a mil- 
lion trains, roared across the western front. The 
theatre of battle became a siege arena, not a military 
field of maneuver. The industrialist became as much a 
general as those in active command. Civilian ministers 
were first to sense the revolution in the terrible arts of 
destruction. The war was not going to be an exag- 
gerated model of any nineteenth-century campaign. 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau, rather than Haig 
and Joffre, guessed the real nature of the war and 


they grappled with its solution, not in the tents of 
the General Staff, but in the machine shops, chemi- 
cal laboratories, transportation agencies and the 
farms of their countries. In a war of exhaustion, that 
nation which could mobilize its raw materials and 
manpower most effectively would win. 

Alfred Vagts in his History of Militarism writes, 
in connection with the slowness of the military mind 
to adopt new techniques, that it was not a matter of 
sentiment that kept the generals ignorant of the new 
machines of warfare, but rather: “It was their pre- 
occupation with traditional routine; they were im- 
mersed in obsolete theories and also heavily bureauc- 
ratized. [p. 251] . And many of the generals 
who had never gr asped the mechanics or the tactical 
potentialities of such machinery were afraid of losing 
control over it.” | p. 250] They were much in the 
same position as the generals of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s army who met the onslaughts of Carnot’s 
battalions with the military methods established by 
Louvois in the seventeenth century. Their inflexible 
minds could not adjust standard practices, designed 
to conserve the life of the mercenary soldier, to the 
reckless push of the enfants de la patrie. The World 
War simply proved that often it is the civilian, un- 
hampered by military routine, who is the first to 
divine the real tendencies of the conflict and attacks 
the problems growing out of it from the ground up. 

During the war years, 1914-1918, the pace of the 
army’s mechanization rocketed like a Very light in 
No-Man’s-Land. The entire economy of the belliger- 
ents was geared to the military juggernaut. Even little 
boys were instructed in the schools to collect peach 
pits to be carbonized as filters in gas masks. Chemists 
like Haber in Germany and Weizmann in England 
were honored PY their governments as patriots of 
the laboratory. Captains of industry in the United 
States rushed to Washington to serve as ‘‘dollar-a- 
year men”’ on the dozen and one production divisions 
over which the War Industries Board presided. Physi- 
cists at Cambridge worked far into the night design- 
ing depth charges to offset the submarine menace 
that threatened to starve their country into submis- 
sion. New steel alloys to resist the shells and bombs 
were answered with larger calibers and weightier 
bombs. Fragments of explosives were gathered by 
both sides and sent off to analytical laboratories for 
examination so that any advantage of the enemy 
would be matched just as soon as the nature of the 
improvement had been determined. Even propa- 
ganda reached a belt-system perfection in manufac- 
ture. Many history professors were conscripted and 
rushed to office buildings to invent atrocity stories to 
spur on the drive for victory in a world gone crazy 
with totalitarian war. 

The war ended in the exhaustion of the powerful 
German military machine. It had missed its great 
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chance at the first battle of the Marne when its fero- 
cious striking power suddenly failed and it was forced 
to discard the Schlieffen envelopment plan, which 
demanded freedom of action on a wide terrain, in 
favor of trench warfare and attrition. The machine 
bogged in the suburbs of Paris and never regained 
the velocity without which it could not penetrate the 
French line of defense. Once underground, the Ger- 
mans held their Hindenburg Line for four solid 
years of attack and proved to the French that trench 
fighting, from a standpoint of the defensive, was 
almost unbelievably effective. The Germans, how- 
ever, could not solve the problems created by the 
Allied plan of exhaustion. The German army knew 
that in stagnation there was only ruin. The terrific 
attack on Verdun and the final great Spring offensive 
of 1918 simply confirmed the superiority of the de- 
fensive put up by the Allies. 

In the interim between World Wars, the French 
erected the greatest scheme of defensive fortifica- 
tions in western Europe. The Maginot Line was de- 
signed to freeze a possible German attack before it 
could fan out into enveloping columns. Steel and 
concrete were poured into the ground to raise up, 
not a single Verdun and Belfort, but a continuous 
chain of fortifications from Flanders to the high 
Alps. Instead of rat-infested dugouts with a netting 
of barbed wire before it, the French constructed 
subterranean city complete with elevator service, hos- 
pitals, arsenals and a magnificent display of artillery 
disappearing at a touch of a button. Elaborate tank 
traps replaced the barbed wire, which was now tfe- 
garded as so much stubble to the great tanks intro- 
duced in the latter part of the first World War. The 
power of the defensive to resist the onslaughts of 
any offensive action taken by the enemy had been 
computed to be triple that of the offensive. The 
French boasted that there didn’t exist enough artil- 
lery in Europe to smash through the Maginot Line. 
Underground railroad service connected the miles 
of fortifications so as to facilitate the transfer of 
troops to points of the Line under attack. 

The armies of Europe continued to exploit the 
advantages of mechanized movement to circumvent 
hastily constructed trenches, barbed wire, exposed 
infantry men and to enable the attackers to take quick 
advantage of any break in the line of defense before 
reinforcements could be rushed iato the gap. The 
ordinary rifle took a minor position in the armament 
of the battalion. In a typical English battalion unit 
today numbering 856 men, there are only 120 rifles 
or 14 per cent of the battalion. The rest of the men 
are in charge of machine guns, Lewis guns, and anti- 
aircraft guns, armored lorries and other motorized 
equipment that goes with putting an army on wheels. 
The sheer bulk of a battalion may go counter to Na- 
poleon’s insistence on lightness but, because of the 





gasoline engine, the battalion is able to carry its 
w eight with a mobility Napoleon never dreamed of. 
The progress of the Germans in Poland, Norway, 
and the Low Countries has proved. the tactical ; 
premacy of motorized columns working in perfec t 
collaboration with bombing planes. 

At no time in the history of the world were arma- 
ments more in the spotlight than in the interim be- 
tween the two World Wars. The best brains of the 
General Staffs were not concerned with soldiers, who 
were a known quantity, or with the problem of con- 
scription, which was taken for granted even by the 
English when the crucial moment arrived, but with 
the new materials of warfare, with mammoth tanks, 
Bren guns, high explosive shells, bigger bombs and 
faster airplanes. To prepare for the day of mobili- 
zation for total war, every industrial plant in the 
country was charted for the possibility of being con- 
verted into a source of war supplies. A factory pro- 
ducing lipstick containers may have been noted down 
as one capable of mz inufacturing cartridge shells and 
another making baby carriages may have been charted 
for Sam Browne belts. The army's ordnance de- 
partment was charged with this task of drawing up 
plans for the conscription of industry to serve a 
military emergency. Military attachés were attached 
in greate> number to foreign legations of friend and 
foe to keep a careful watch for any possible weapon 
that might overnight throw equipment worth mil- 
lions into obsolescence. 

The enormous expense of equipping a modern 
army sapped the finances of all countries and w as 
the occasion of much rumor connecting public of- 
ficials with graft and incompetence. Manufacturers 
of armaments earned the popular title of ‘‘merchants 
of death.” Whole branches of steel corporations were 
devoted exclusively to discovering and developing 
new types of ordnance which threw out of date the 
ones they had already sold. The possibilities of profit- 
making were great. A chap like Zaharoff was 
knighted by England for, one may guess, a weapon 
of which he was good enough to allow the English 
the exclusive rights. All an armament salesman had 
to do to make a sale was to point to the enemy, detail 
the number of new guns sold or new airplane engines 
bought, and a bigger order would be his. How else 
could it be? An airplane that was the last word in 
speed and maneuverability in 1925 became ten years 
later a vestigial crate to be used only for teaching 
novice pilots. The disarmament of Germany was not 
entirely a misfortune to her. When Hitler’s militati- 
zation program got really under way five years ago, 
it profited from the errors of his enemies and adopted 
the latest designs in fighting machines. The Germans 
skipped over the experimental phase of the new 
armaments, particularly in the field of airplane con- 
struction. 
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Magazine prophets before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, without exception, forecast a 
German defeat on the basis of the simple computa- 
tion of natural resources available to both sides of 
the next conflict. They totalled the war materials of 
Germany and Italy on one side of their ledger and 
on the other the preponderant advantages of the 
Allies in obtaining the materials of war. They proved 
to their satisfaction, and the wishful satisfaction of 
the readers, that it was economically impossible for 
the Germans to continue a war for any length of 
time. Sooner or later the oil would stop flowing into 
Hitler’s gasoline engines, the bauxite ore would be 
no longer available, and the Krupp converters in 
Essen would be empty of Swedish iron. They based 
their prophecy on the boa constrictor nature of the 
British blockade, which in the last war brought Ger- 
many to her knees. Contraband controls established 
by the British at Gibraltar, Suez and a dozen other 
strategic spots would starve Germany into defeat. 
The control of the seas was in Allied hands and 
Germany had no weapon, not even the bomber, that 
could outplay the Allied trump card. Destroyers had 
been found to be the match of the submarine in the 
First World War and the increased thickness of 
armor plate on battleships was sufficiently strong to 
resist a direct hit from a ton bomb. A battleship could 
be damaged but not sunk. Even a torpedo could 
strike a dreadnought without sinking it because of 
the novel construction of false hulls designed to 
protect the turbines of the ship. 

The nazi high command faced the lessons of the 
first World War realistically. On the basis of the 
great superiority allowed the defensive in the last 
war—a superiority calculated by military experts to 
be three times the strength of the attacking forces— 
Germany was licked before she began. Her army 
could not storm the Maginot Line and she had only 
a fraction of the battleships of the last war with 
which to cope with the British blockade. There re- 
mained two weapons that had proved their usefulness 
in the last war and the Germans decided that these 
weapons, each acting in conjunction with the other, 
possessed the potentialities of winning victory for 
them. To meet the threat of a French “‘break-through”’ 
across the Rhine, she matched the Maginot Line with 
a system of defenses more than fifty miles deep and 
called it the West Wall. 

For five years the major portion of the nazi budget 
was ge ared to the production of armaments, particu- 
larly the mass production of airplanes and tanks. The 
German people hungered, but the steel mills worked 
far into the night milling armor plate and the air- 
craft factories produced Heinkels and Junkers and 
Messerschmidts on a belt system schedule. The army 
ran the economic system of Germany. Five years be- 
fore the Second World War began, all Germany was 








mobilized for a fight to the finish. Her genius for 
organization was applied to the rationalization of the 
armament industry, to the production of high ex- 
plosives, improved anti-aircraft guns, better bomb 
sights, more deadly bombs, airplane motors that could 
be easily replaceable and tanks that could be stamped 
and assembled like harmonicas. Hitler and Goering 
conscripted labor to fight the battle of armament 
industry and guarded against sabotage by spreading 
the roving eyes of Himmler’s Gestapo into all the 
factories. 

The Spanish Civil War gave the Germans their 
first opportunity to test in actual combat their new 
machines of destruction. It turned out to be an ideal 
proving ground. The Spanish Loyalist resistance was 
just encouraging enough to put the Germans on their 
mettle and they used their bombers and fighters to 
test out their resistance to anti-tank guns and pursuit 
planes. They used their dive bombers, called 
“Stukas,”” for the first time and found them highly 
satisfactory. They employed their efficient anti-air- 
craft batteries on armored cars and infantry, and dis- 
covered another use for that type of gun. They 
integrated their attack plans against the Loyalists so 
that the bombing squadrons and tanks codperated 
as one and the army learned of the advantages be- 
hind an air force that acts as a vertical column to the 
horizontal push of the armored divisions. 

The Spanish Civil War was a rehearsal for the 
Polish campaign which turned out to be exactly like 
the blitzkrieg Hitler had threatened at Munich to 
force Chamberlain and Daladier to capitulate. The 
air force paralyzed Polish communications, routing 
columns on the march and bombing the Polish air- 
fields before the planes could take off. The “‘eyes”’ of 
the Polish army were poked out before the battle 
got under way so that one flank didn’t know what the 
other was up to. The bomber replaced long-range 
artillery with far greater accuracy than shell-fire. 
The speed with which the German Panzerdivisionen 
clattered over the dry plains of western Poland, divid- 
ing the Polish armies and encircling them in less 
than a month, gave pause to the advocates of defen- 
sive warfare. The riddle of trench warfare had been 
solved on the Polish plains. The only question that 
remained unsolved was the striking power of mecha- 
nized warfare from land and air against powerfully 
established positions like the Albert Canal and the 
Maginot Line. 

On May 10, 1940 the great German offensive into 
the Low Countries began. One month later the Nazi 
hordes were headed for the Marne. The mechanized 
divisions had crossed the flooded areas of Holland, 
the Albert Canal, the intricate defense positions that 
comprised the Liége system of fortifications, the 
Meuse River, the Somme, the Aisne and were clamor- 
ing at the gates of Paris. The extension of the Magi- 
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not Line from Longwy to Abbeville was pierced in a 
week. What military expert had forecast such a rapid 
conquest of the mighty Line? Who could have fore- 
told the amazing striking power of the Nazi Lzft- 
waffe and the Panzerdivisionen? In a week the 
French government had to scrap its policy of de- 
fensive warfare of position in favor of the type used 
by the nazis. Total war and the d/stzkrieg tactics of 
von Reichenau had thrown into panic the army de- 
fending the Meuse. Gamelin, exponent of the ‘‘war 
of attrition,” the cheap war praised by Liddell Hart, 
was fired in favor of Weygand and the policy of at- 
tack and counter-attack. Thirteen high ranking gen- 
erals were dismissed by Reynaud. Twenty years of 
preparedness had gone by the board in one week. 
Power and speed, metal and gasoline, diving bombers 
and armored divisions had revolutionized warfare to 
an extent far greater than the military methods of 
Hannibal, Napoleon, or the theories of the mass ao 
tack advocated by Clausewitz. The mass army 

conscripts is used only to occupy a position or . 
has been taken by the mechanized forces in conjunc- 
tion with the smashing tactics of the tanks. The real 
job of conquest is left to the small vanguard of 
sappers who prepare the way for the mechanized 
divisions, who in turn batter down the weakest points 
in the line of resistance, aided by a centralized air 
force under a unified command, and “‘filter’’ into the 


cracks to exploit immediately the point of least re- 


sistance before the enemy can patch up the hole with 
fresh troops. The mechanized army and the tanks 
that precede them fan out to encircle the enemy on 
two flanks. This “double envelopment’’ cuts off a 
unit of the main army and prepares to annihilate it 
with the motorized troops following immediately 
behind the tanks. The further the tanks penetrate 
the more havoc they play with the lines of communi- 
cations of the enemy. The offensive is impetuous and 
“free- ranging, like the cavalry of the Mongol in- 
vasions, and is highly organized around the striking 
principles of surprise, speed, smashing power, in- 
filtration, encirclement and annihilation. The air 
force codperates to the fullest extent with the mecha- 
nized divisions, constantly strafing the troops on the 
march, dropping tons of explosives and incendiary 
bombs on supply dumps, railroad junctions, embarka- 
tion points, dropping parachute troops behind the 
enemy’s lines to issue false news over the telephones 
to the civilian authorities, provoking precipitate 
evacuations and increasing the disorganization behind 
their front. As Premier Paul Reynaud stated to 
the Senate on May 21: . our classic conception 
of warfare has run counter to a new conception. The 
basis of this conception is not only in the massive 
use of armored divisions and of fighting airplanes; it 


is in the disorganization of the enemy rear by deep 
raids of parachutists, who in Holland just failed to 
capture The Hague and who in Belgium seized the 
most powerful fort of Liége. .. .” 

More than Liége fell. Paris fell and Verdun and 
Metz and finally Premier Pétain, who replaced Rey- 
naud, gave up the French ghost and begged for 
peace. France had been conquered. France of the 
Maginot Line, of the great defensive, of the grand 
artillery, of the trained conscript and the highly ca- 
pable professional soldier had been licked to a 
standstill by the revolutionary military tactic, the 
blitzkrieg, that rested almost entirely on the speed 
generated by the internal combustion engine. 

How, then, to meet the new kind of warfare? The 
steel-concrete fortifications, given enough co- 
ordinated armored divisions and dive bombers, could 
be flanked. The German armies breached without 
difficulty every bulwark set up by the French. Rivers 
were crossed by means of pontoon bridges carried 
in sections by the vanguard of motorized sappers. 
The armored divisions and the motorized troops must 
be met in kind: tank against tank and plane against 
plane. The mortality of armored units may become 
increasingly greater as we develop superior anti- 
tank guns and increasingly larger calibered anti- 
aircraft defenses to meet the match of the improved 
armor-plated bombers which the nazis perfected in 
the course of the war. Speed can be stopped only by 
more speed, certainly not by the elaborate static de- 
fenses like the Maginot Line. The stagnant front of 
the First World War gave way to a front in constant 
fluidity because of the repeated “break throughs”’ of 
the nazis. We are returning to the Napoleonic war 
of movement wherein audacity and risk replace the 
circumspect warfare of positional fighting. A coun 
try’s potential power will rest on the ability to pro- 
duce tanks and planes on a belt-system organization, 
with standardized parts, replaceable units, a machine 
tool industry ready to meet any emergency and a 
capacity for manufacturing planes and tanks that 
runs into thousands of assembled units per month. 
The new soldier must be a first class mechanic and 
that means a long period of familiarity with the ma- 
chine shop. The new warfare calls for pilots by the 
thousands and that, too, means an extended training 
period far beyond the normal period allotted to the 
conscript in the past. The army of cannon-fodder 
will have to give way to an army of resourceful me- 
chanics, chauffeurs and airplane pilots. It is one of 
the paradoxes of totalitarianism that it destroys civil 
independence while encouraging, at the same time, 
the individual’s military ability to think independ- 
ently while manipulating the weapons of the latest 
strategy. 
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The blasting of the traditional American myth- 
ology—a process which appeared to afford no end 
of sadistic mirth to its devotees 
though brave verbal check recently. Professor How- 
ard Mumford Jones, in an article stylishly titled 
“Patriotism—But How?’ inquires, perhaps with 
his tongue in his cheek, how we can possibly hope 
to cope with strident European ideologies if we in- 
sist upon telling our youngsters that the Father of 
our country was a land speculator with false teeth; 
that John Hancock was the Colonies’ leading smug- 
gler who charged his unsuspecting neighbors out- 
rageously high prices; that Samuel Adams was just a 
shabby shyster until he went to work for Hancock 
and organized the Caucus Club of Boston, a political 
organization compared to which Tammany resembled 
the Salvation Army. If Paul Revere never made his 
poetic ride, if Washington’s indigestion did not per- 
mit him to tamper with cherry trees, if Betsy Ross’ 
flag was a fiction of someone’s imagination, if the 
Revolution was a crass materialistic matter of profits 
and debts and not the consequence of the mental me- 
anderings of George III, if the Constitution was a 
capitalist coup d’état foisted, with considerable fraud, 
upon a disenfranchised majority, if slavery was an 
unimportant factor as a cause of the Civil War, if 
Sheridan never made his famous ride except to the 
accompaniment of some versifiers’ rhythmic meter, 
then what of the patriotism of future American 
youth? 


And what of our professional purveyors of history 
and text compilers? For some, Matthew Josephson’s 
“conventional historians with their antiquated Spen- 


and their Chamber of Com- 
merce mentalities’*—resting comfortably on anti- 
quated lesson plans constructed from elementary 
texts in the first days of teaching, there is no prob- 
lem. Years of routine repetition have produced an 
American history standardized as is Americar: in- 
dustry. One can almost hear the young recipients 
muttering: ‘Dios me libre de hombre de un libro.” 

To the intellectually curious who have attempted 
with more or less thoroughness, to keep pace with 
the seemingly endless stream of essays, monographs 


cerian individualism 


Atlantic Monthly, CLXII (November 1938), 585-592. 
Matthew Josephson, “Historians and Mythmakers,” V/r- 
ginia Quarterly Review, XVI (1940), 92-109. 


-received a naive 


and research products of the past forty years, Ameri- 
can development is anything but a cut and dried, 
settled affair. At innumerable points chaos, conflict 
and confusion are the chief characteristics. 

The blasting of the mythology has been largely 
the by-product of the attempt to reinterpret Ameri- 
can development from an economic vantage point. 
Common ground was found in what was necessarily 
the first step in such an approach—the demolition 
of the then accepted view. But once this objective 
was achieved, company was parted and 
points” were followed by new refutations until the 
“new’’ American history resembled a grandiose stew. 
For example, the traditional “violation of liberties”’ 
explanation of the American Revolution had to be 
demolished by way of preparation for an economic 
approach. Mellen Chamberlain,’ Van Tyne,* and 
Sy dney George Fisher’ paved the way." Perhaps the 

“Revolt” was best expressed by A. M. Schlesinger: 

Nor was the American Revolution the sedate 
and gentlemanly affair that the popular his- 
torians have pictured it. Sydney George Fisher 
is amply justified in charging that since the 
people # write histories usually belong to 
the class who take the side of the government 
in a revolution, they have accordingly tried to 
describe a revolution in which all scholarly, 
refined and conservative persons might have 
unhesitatingly taken part. The fact is that the 
American Revolution, as we know it to have 
been is infinitely more interesting and human 
and provocative of interest than the make be- 
lieve revolution handed down by tradition.’ 

Professor Schlesinger, in attempting to prove that 
there was considerable justification and logic for the 
British attitude in the decade preceding the Revolu- 
tion, the strong discomfiture of his more con- 
servative colleagues, apoplectic boards of trustees, 


“new view- 


*“The Revolution Impending” in J. Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, V1 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin and 
Company, 1888). 

*The American Revolution, 
and Brothers, 1905). 

° The Struggle for American 
Lippincott and Company, 1908). 

*See also C. Altschul, The American Revolution in our 
School Text-Books (New York: G. H. Doran Company, 1917). 

"A. M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in American Histor) 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), p. 161. 
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hus runs the traditional view of the post-Revolu- 
onary era. Some years ago Charles A. Beard, relying 
irtly upon the letters of Franklin and the work of 

obscure historian, Henry B. Dawson, 


questioned 
» traditional view. He declares 


It may well be that Franklin’s view of the 
general social conditions just previous to the 
formation of the Constitution is essentially cor- 
rect and that the defects in the Articles of Con 
federation were not the menace to the 
social fabric which the loud complaints of the 
It may be that “the 


serious 


advocates of change implied. 
critical period” not such a critical period 
after all; but a phantom of the imagination 
produced by some undoubted evils which could 
have been remedied without a political revolu- 
tion. It does not seem to have occurred to those 
historians, 


Was 
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moneyed class; certainly it far 
from being destroyed. And offsetting this was 
the transfer of some wealth into the hands of ; 

small but vigorous set of newcomers, ener 
young in years but national in viewpoint, who 
were prepared to take the business bit in their 
teeth and set a faster pace for the future. Their 
efforts were to be expedited not only by the 
group discipline they had experienced during 
the war but also by the steady concentration of 
business power in the greater commercial cen- 
ters. It strongly em phasiz ed in 
conclusion that the country was not left in the 
mic state frequentl) ; 


colonial was 
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We have usually believed, following Sears and 


Jennings that the embargo prior to the War of 1812 
was SO successfully evaded that its 
nil. A whole subsequent historical events 
depended for their accepted interpretation upon this 
conclusion. But at variance with this long accepted 


effectiveness was 
series of 


view we now have the conclusion of W. F. Galpin 
that: “The evidence at hand warrants the conclusion 
that, though the grand objectives of the embargo 


were not achieved, 
the embargo was more 
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from the angle of its enforcement, 
of a success than a failure.’’"” 
hand Broadus Mitchell holds that in- 
dustrialism in the South only grew up in the post- 
Civil War period,’* while P. G. Davidson 
“what industrial development there has been in 
recent years is the 
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Bruce declares: 
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anti-bellum period’’'’ and Miss 
“Tt is evident to the student in this 
the industrial revolution was under way 
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On the one hand Simons states: 


The South in desperation turned to the tropical 
and the islands further south. They 
talked in terms of a “manifest destiny”’ that 
driving them on to the possession of ¢ uba and 


countries 
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cast upon Cuba at this time and the descriptions 
of the atrocities of Spanish rule in the island 
read very much like the writings which appeared 
upon the subject almost fifty years later when 
Northern capitalism was in its turn struggling 
for expansion.*' 


Shannon on the other hand holds: 


Texas, though somewhat coy in her new role, 
assented to what she had so long desired, and on 
April 12, 1844, the treaty was signed. The 
Senate of the United States, by a vote of more 
than two to one, defeated ratification. The slave 
and the free states each had at the time 26 
votes in the Senate, yet from the country as a 
whole only 16 votes were cast in favor of the 
treaty. This is a significant comment on the 
alleged aggressiveness of the ‘‘slavocracy.’’*” 


Professors Fish and Ware, after extensive research 
find themselves in sharp disagreement upon the in- 
terpretation of the period 1840-1860. Ware, in his 
Industrial Worker 1840-60 argues that the position 
of the free laborer declined despite the relative pros- 
perity of the country. Fish in his Rise of the Common 
Man paints a picture of marked economic, social 
and political gain. Which view are we to accept? 

The formulation of an historical view of the Civil 
War has occasioned more than a little controversy, 
but the epitome of controversial pique was reached 
recently when Avery Craven published his very orig- 
inally titled study T he Re pressible Conflict as a reply 
to A. C. Cole’s The Irre pressible Conflict. The 
traditional ‘‘slavery-as-the-cause”’ view of the War 
must contend with statements such as Simons’: 


So eager was the North and the Republican 
party to maintain the Union and so indifferent 
were they to the slavery question, that after the 
election of Lincoln, both houses of Congress 
passed a provision for a constitutional amend- 
ment and sent it to the states for ratification, pro- 
viding that slavery should be forever guaranteed 
and that no future amendment to the constitu- 
tion should ever be submitted authorizing Con- 
gress to interfere with slavery in the states where 
it was then located.** 
or Russel’s: ‘Surely if a desire to reopen the foreign 
slave trade had been a chief motive of secession, a 
constitutional prohibition of it would not have been 
acquiesced in so readily,”’** or Major General Cobb's 
admonition to Secretary of War Seddon: ‘Better by 


‘A.M. Simons, Social Forces (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925), pp. 236-237 

“FA. Shannon, Economic History of the People of the 
United States, p. 157. 

4 A.M. Simons, Social Forces in American History (New 
York: Book League of America, 1929), p. 262. 

*"R.R. Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1924), p. 272. 


far to yield to the demands of England and Franc 
and abolish slav ery and thereby purchase their aid,” 
or Von Holst’s statement: 


If they {the southern planters] could estab 
lish free trade, it would insure the American 
market to foreign manufacturers; secure foreig: 
markets for their leading staple; repress home 
manufacturers; force a larger number of north- 
ern men into agriculture; multiply the growth 

and diminish the price of provisions; feed and 
clothe their slaves at lower rates; produce their 
cotton for a third or a fourth of former prices 
rival all other countries in its cultivation; mo- 
nopolize the trade in the article throughout the 
whole of Europe, and build up a commerce and 
a navy that would make us the rulers of the 
scans." 


Professor Charles A. Beard’s economic interpreta- 
tion of the war** was recently attacked by Hofstadter 
in a note entitled “The Tariff Issue on the Eve of the 
Civil War.”’** In proving that manufacturers not only 
offered no serious opposition to the reductions in the 
tariff of 1857, but in fact welcomed them, Mr. Hof 
stadter appears to believe that he has disposed 
Professor Beard’s analysis. However, since the re- 
ductions, in his own words, were welcomed ‘“‘not 
because manufacturers were reductionists in prin- 
ciple, but because political exigencies led them to 
seek lowered duties on raw materials as a substitute 
for direct protection,” and since he ignored the de- 
bate over the protective Morrill Act which passed the 
House over the almost solid opposition vote of the 
South some seven months before secession,”® he ap- 
pears to have left unscathed the most important eco- 
nomic interpretation and thus left unresolved the 
conflict between this and the traditional view. 

Since the days of Woodrow Wilson's positive 
popularization,*® the writings of F. J. Turner*' have 
continued to excite conflict and controversy. Turner 
argued the uniqueness of American development, 
traced the development of American institutions in 
terms of the frontier and conflicting economic sec- 
tionalism. His critics have been many; his defenders 
and disciples legion. Benjamin F. Wright contends 


* American Historical Review, 1 (October, 1895), 97 

**H. Von Holst, Life of J. C. Calhoun, XXII (New York 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1899), p. 67 

* See his Rise of American Civilization, 11 (New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1939), Chapters XVII and XVIII 

* American Historical Review, XLIV (October 1938), 50-‘ 

*See J. C. Ballagh, “Southern Economic History: Tariff 
and Public Lands,” in the Annual Report of the American His 
torical Association (1898), p. 234 

’See “The Proper Perspective of American History” in the 
Forum, X1X (1895), 544-559. 

*The Frontier In American History (New York: Henn 
Holt, 1931); The Significance of Sections In American H 
tory (New York: Henry Holt, 1932); Rise of the New West 
1819-29 (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1906) ; The United 
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as against Turner that the colonists brought democ- 
racy with them and did not get it from the frontier.*? 
Hacker questions this uniqueness of American de- 


velopment.** Gates and Shannon in the American 
Historical Review** and Goodrich and Davidson in 
the Political Science Quarterly** dispute the validity 
of the “safety value’’ theory which stems from Turn- 
ers work. Schafer attempts, quite unsuccessfully in 
the author’s opinion, to refute Goodrich and David- 
son,** while Craven makes some unpleasant remarks 


See “American Democracy and the Frontier,”’ 
v, XX (1930), 349-369. 

‘See The Nation, CXXXVII (July 26, 1933), 

the New Republic, LX XXIII (June 5, 1935), 108. 
F. A. Shannon, “The Homestead Act and Labor Surplus,” 


in the Yale 


108-110, 


American Historical Review, XLI (July, 1936), 637-651; P. W 
Gates, “The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land Sys 
te American Historical Review, XLI (July, 1936), 652-681. 


Political 
1936), 161- 


The Wage Earner in the Westward Movement,” 
Science Quarterly, L and LI (June, 1935, March 
185, 61-116. 


Concerning the Frontier as Safety-Valve,” Political Science 


Quarterly, LIL (September 1937), 407-420; also ‘Some Facts 
Bearing on the Safety Valve Theory,” Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, XX (December 1936), 216-232 


The New 


W. 
State Normal Schoo 
As a teacher of the social studies and citizenship 
I have felt very much deflated by the sweeping events 
of the last few months. The things upon which I 
have placed the greatest emphasis and which I con- 
sidered the most vital part of the teaching program 
now appear decidedly secondary. 

Such elements of the social studies as world re- 
lations, propaganda analysis, development of the 
Constitution, resources and problems of the local 
community, the duty of exercising the right of suf- 
frage have seemed most important to me. This pro- 
gram is worthwhile, should be retained, and wher- 
ever possible improved. In the light of the kind of 
world in which we now live, these are only half- 
way measures. With such a limited concept of citizen- 
ship our democracy can not hope to maintain itself 
in competition with the totalitarian nations. 

Citizenship education in America has fallen far 
short of realizing its objectives. A properly function- 
ing democracy requires the discharge of the right of 
suffrage by the whole electorate. The most glaring 
weakness of our political structure corruption in 
local government, particularly in the large cities— 
has been made possible because the so-called educated 
and enlightened citizens have stayed away from the 
polls in large numbers. 

For the past two decades effective government in 
the United States has for the most part grown out 
of the action and interaction of well-organized, 


l, Oswego, 





about Mr. Hacker in attempting a defense of the 
Turner philosophy.*? 

The recital of conflicting viewpoints, fact and 
theory might be continued tediously and indefinitely. 
Little purpose would be served beyond the original 
intent to prove that the story of American develop- 
ment is anything but a settled and accepted affair. 
The shattering of the traditional outlook, a conse- 
quence of years of searching investigation, has left 
the intellectually honest tutor of the younger genera- 
tion confused and bewildered. What shall one teach? 
No new and logically consistent structure has been 
reared to replace the shattered debris that is the old. 
Despite the numberless volumes currently available 
there is real need of a thorough, impartial re-examina- 
tion of the whole course of American development. 
To that task some enterprising young student might 
well devote himself, fortified by the thought that he 
is tackling a job that needs to be done. 


F. J. Turner,” by A. Craven in the Marcus 
Essays in American Histortog (Chicago 
Chicago Press, 1937), p. 258. 
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raphy University of 


Citizenship 


SEWARD SALISBURY 


New York 


powerful, and firmly intrenched pressure groups. 
Our interest in government has been centered in the 
particular pressure group in which we have a vested 
interest. We work hard in the interest of our pres- 
sure group: tenure laws for teachers, pensions for 
the aged, subsidies for business, and security for 
labor. But what is everyone's business, the general 
welfare, is seemingly no one’s business. 

A society in which the evidences of citizenship 
are so superficial, individualistic, and casual in nature 
must inevitably be submerged by the will and power 
of the aggressor ideologies. We must re-examine the 
concept and practice of citizenship to bring forth 
the will and inward strength that is inherent in the 
democratic way of life. Such a program demands 
that we as individuals and as groups think and act 
first in terms of the general welfare rather than in 
terms of ourselves or of our class 

Education for American citizenship should be ex- 
panded to require that every person make a con- 
tribution of service to the general welfare. Our re- 
cently adopted selective military training program 
may be considered one aspect of such a program. But 
military service is not enough. Unity and solidarity 
can not be achieved by merely requiring a part of the 
manpower to serve in the army. France had universal 
military service, yet on trial turned out to be astonish- 
ingly divided and disorganized. Every one should 
serve. Service would not be military for the majority 
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Americans, and should extend over peace as well 
as war times. 

Citizens should be given a reasonable amount of 
as to when and how they may serve. They 
should serve according to their particular talents and 
skills—as laborers, as artisans or technicians, as ap- 
prentices or internes in the professions. The most 
practicable time for most citizens to discharge their 
obligation would be in their carly twenties. This 
period might very well be made a period of realistic 
snd practical education as well as an appropriate 
oer ye on to the general welfare. 

1 positive program of citizenship training would 
n niliiline the youth to conserve the natural and human 
resources of the nation. Many elements in the pro- 
gram of the Civilian Conservation Corps could be in- 
tegrated into this broader program. The emphasis 
would be, however, upon the discharge of the citi- 
zen’s duty to the general welfare rather than just a 
place where a young person might spend a few 
months at public expense until more favorable em- 
ployment or more favorable educational opportuni- 
The proposed plan whereby the youth of 
high school age would spend thirty days in summer 
camps to build up their physical health is another 
step in the right direction. An essential value would 
however, be lost if such opportunities were to be 
viewed primarily as a vacation rather than a neces- 
sary contribution to American solidarity and strength. 

Citizenship activities should include service which 
adds to the material wealth of the nation. We have 
been reminded, properly, that American liberalism 
means produc ing things as well as sharing things. 
Since so much of our time and wealth is going into 
armaments, it is particularly important that some 
latent productive capacity be turned into the 

reation of consumer goods. 

After all, there is something wrong with a theory 
of government and a philosophy of education which 
allow approximately four million young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-four to remain 
unemp sloyed or otherwise not usefully occupied. No 
society can hope to perpetuate itself which permits 
its most important resource to go untrained and 
undisciplined. Although it is agreed that the desire 
for adventure and the longing for companionship are 
two of the most powerful drives motivating young 
people, there is very little in our educ ational pro- 
gram which tends to satisfy these urges. A program 
giving the youth something definite and worthwhile 
to do and including experiences in group living and 
group discipline would be of immediate benefit to 
the nation and at the same time would prepare the 
individual for a more efficient participation in the 
life of an industrial democ racy. 

The changing times call for a re-examination of 
discipline. Discipline, in itself, should not be viewed 
as an evil. Rather the properly disciplined life might 
be glorified as the source of the really enduring satis- 


choice 


ties arise. 


of our 





factions. A few months of military training and two 
voyages as an ordinary seaman in the merchant marine 
are among the most vital and significant of my ed 
cative experiences. My needs for adventure and ne 
experience were amply realized. Furthermore the 
arbitrary and externally imposed discipline under 
which I lived and labored during these months ga 
me a true appreciation of or it means to live in a 
society where the individual is, for the most pert 
able to choose the disciplines ‘oe which he may patte: 

a career. 

Security for the American way of life cannot be 
won by rearmament alone. The totalitarian states have 
already gone on record to the effect that we will be 
won over to fascism by attack from within, by play- 
ing upon our social and economic inequalities and 
prejudices. Under such pressure our society is no 


stronger than its weakest link. That we must all 
hang together or we shall hang separately 1s more 


true today than ever before. That inner strength, th: 
primary concern of our program for citizenship, must 
be sought by encouraging those differences that make 
us strong, while refusing to tolerate those differen 
that divide and weaken. 

Such potential ground for fifth column activities as 
depressed areas and maladjusted groups are differ 
ences that democracy must attack positive ly. Sectional 
differences due to the exploitation of one economi 
region by another have no place in the new era. Total 
democracy is the American way of meeting totall 
tarian pressure. American democracy must be 
through and through with a concept of practice of 
citizenship which maintains that I am my brother's 
keeper. The ultimate goal for the new citizensh P 
— 1 be a situation whereby any person could giv 

1 positive answer when accosted, “How did you 
serves 

Compulsory service, it is argued, is a violation o 
that precious liberty which our forefathers won 
great sacrifice and hard ship; furthermore, it will de- 
stroy the democracy we are girding ourselves to de- 
fend. Liberty and responsibility are relative to each 
other and to the problems with which each genera- 
tion is faced. What represented freedom for our fore- 
fathers may not mean freedom for us. The duties 
of citizenship during the individualistic agrarian 
epoch show little outward resemblance to the duties 
of citizenship in the present highly industralized and 
interdependent economy. 

Government is no longer minimal tn nature, lim- 
ited chiefly to protective essentials, but is a com- 
prehensive and well developed organization of serv- 
ices. During the early days of the young nation, the 
typical American looked upon government as a le- 
stroyer of liberty and wished to be protected from 

Today the typical American looks upon govern 
watt as the source of security and opportunity. 

The last two decades have seen a virtual revolu- 
tion in the relation between the individual and the 
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state. The individual has been extended widespread 
ervices but has not assumed the duties which are 
the necessary corollary of these privileges. It is free- 

n without re ponsibility, license rather than lib- 
erty that the citizen now enjoys. 

It is taken as a mater of course, now, that the 
government will provide the individual with an edu- 
cation, a WPA job or home relief, and a pension in 
is old age. Humanitarianism in America is rapidly 
al proaching the point where no one starves or ‘really 
tters from lack of the more elemental needs. Yet 
re is nothing the individual really has to do, either 

r himself or for the government. Tt is absurd to ex- 
pect the average citizen to take much of a real in- 
st in his government when he puts nothing into it. 
mpulsory service would tend to make every Amerti- 
can citizenship conscious. 

It is doubtful that the liberty our forefathers en- 
ioyed such unmitigated 


~ 


was an blessing as some 
ild have us believe. Theirs was an entirely differ- 
kind of liberty. My great gran ifather was a 


neer farmer and as such was fairly representative 
American life ape ideals during the period in 
v hich ager pe was predominantly an agrarian so- 
e did enjoy ti berty, but it was a rather harsh 
poten kind of libe rty. By long hours of hard 
wie labor he could hope to insure himself from 


privation, and by ‘good luck with the weather and 
prices, he might secure enough wordly goods to 
guarantee him moderate security and allow him to 


up a bit in his old age. He expected nothing 
from the government and gave nothing directly in 
return. He was disciplined by the harsh realities of his 
environment and became a citizen of integrity and 
rage. Compared with our standards he was ma- 
terially poor, but it was out of the spiritual strength 
ch men that our present comfortable and easy 
developed. 
Freedom was the theme of 


] 
lit¢ 


American life during 


the agrarian epoch. The only society that would really 
work in an environment dominated by the frontier, 
was that organized along individualistic lines. Choice 
was extremely limited, the way was hard, and the 
penalties severe for those who lacked the stamina 
and courage to make the necessary sacrifices and ad- 
justments. 

Organization is the key to our industrial economy. 
Our abundance of material things rests upon mass 
production, which is, of course, organization car- 
ried to its greatest refinements. We all reap the re- 
wards which flow from our highly organized econ- 
omy. It would be most gratifying if I could convince 
myself that the comforts I enjoy are the exclusive 
product of my own initiative and effort. I realize, 
however, it is just my good fortune to live in America 
where the benefits arising out of collective effort are 
returned to the people. 

The restraints imposed by service for the general 
welfare are mild and benevolent compared to the 
harsh and arbitrary restraints that characterized the 
early era. Modern civilization offers the citizen an 
infinitely finer and more widely differentiated choice 
of experiences than has ever been known before. 
Compulsory service is a small price to pay for the 
privilege of living within the American system. 

The future of the liberal form of society 
in America during this era of crisis and transition. 
Whether the really vital attributes of democracy 
justice and humanity—are to endure depends upon 
the courage and imagination with which the Ameri- 
can pec ople rise to their opportunity and respx ynsibil- 
ity. America will not be found wanting if we develop 
a new concept of citizenship-——a citizenship which 
places service to the general welfare above personal 
gain, holds the disciplined life more to be de sired 
than irresponsible freedom, and puts greater value 
upon spiritual satisfactions than upon material com- 
forts. 
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During the last two decades we have seen three 
itors gain control of the lives of 250,000,000 
people in Europe. In each case the government was 
seized by a minority party or a party which held only 
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a slight plurality. In each case the champions ot 
democracy throughout the world predicted a brief 
reign for these minority dictators, Lenin, Mussolini, 
and Hitler. The last of these dictators to come into 
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power was Hitler. He, like Mussolini and Lenin, rec- 
ognized the fact that his chances for permanent suc- 
cess depended upon his ability to mold the minds of 
the younger generation into his pattern of thinking. 
Therefore, the schools of Germany became agents of 
Hitler's propaganda. Consequently, history classes 
in Germany, like the history classes of many other 
countries, became agencies for the propagation of 
hate rather than agencies working for peace and 
tolerance. 
Spirit of Sparta. Hitler has imbued the spirit of 
Sparta into Germany's educational system. Physical 
development of the child is the major educational ob- 
jective of the Third Reich. In addition, character 
education and elimination of useless subjects form 
a part of Hitler's reorganization of Germany's edu- 
cational system. Lichtenberger, in describing the new 
education in Germany,' quotes Hitler by stating: 


The fundamental task of the National Social- 
ist state is to form fine bodies, robust, hardy, 
and capable of enduring privation, rather than 
to develop minds crammed with a mass of 
scientific knowledge. 


In order to carry out this educational objective 
Hitler directed Rust, the Minister of Education, to 
force the schools to conform to these Spartan ideals. 
This program of physical culture was launched by 
lengthening the period for gymnastic training from 
two hours a week to two hours a day. This gym- 
nastic training included all sports, but boxing was 
emphasized. In addition to the physical culture which 
the pupils are compelled to take in school the Ger- 
man educational system requires that every German 
youth must supplement this training by two years 
of military The youth’s education in these 
military camps includes the use of fire arms, disci- 
pline, and le —? After completing this service 
the pupil 1 diploma of citizenship and a 
certificate of health which qualifies him for mar- 
riage. 

Second to physic al culture in the German schools 
is character formation. These character virtues include 
fidelity, will to sacrifice, and reserve and self-mas- 
tery. 

Nationalism in Germany. 
education 


service. 


receives 


Hitler's third reform in 
involves the elimination of useless pa 
All subjects in Germany which did not aid 1 

the creation of a greater Germ any were branded « 

Hitler's decrees wrecked the movement in 
German schools for peace and tolerance. This change 
in educational objectives was wrought through the re- 
writing of German post-war histories. These new 
histories taught German youth that Germany lost 
the war because the socialists, not the Allied armies, 


jects. 


useless. 


Henri 
Greystone 


Third Reich (New York: The 
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conquered Germany. These new books also taught 
that Generals Hindenburg and Ludendorff were vic- 
torious until they were betrayed. In addition, the 
Treaty of Versailles was distorted so that it becam 
a much more unjust treaty than it actually was 
Social studies in Germany imbued the students of 
the younger generation with the idea that it was their 
duty as citizens to rectify the injustices of the Treaty 
of Versailles. All autonomy was taken from the 
teachers, local school officials, parents and pupils. 
Teachers were spied upon by nazi leaders. Truly, 
from the American point of view, German schools 
lack all semblance of democracy. 

The Youth Movement in Germany. No history of 
Germany's educational system under the Third Reich 
would be complete without an inclusion of the youth 
organizations. These organizations include the 
Deutsche Kindschaft for youth from four to nine 
years old, the Deutsches-Jungvolk for youth from t 
to thirteen years old, the Hitler- Jugend for calor 
from fourteen to eighteen years old, and the national 
socialists parties for people over eighteen years old 
In 1933 the Hitler- Jugend included sixty per cent 
of all eligible youth, but in 1936 laws were passed 
making it very advisable for all youth to belong to 
this organization. During the previous year the gov- 
ernment shortened the elementary and secondary 
school periods approximately two years by setting 
aside one day each week for State Youth Day exer- 
cises. Thus, it is evident that the state has supple- 
mented German education through these agencies. 
Undoubtedly, the education of these youth organiza- 
tions consists of carrying out the objectives of creat 
ing a new Germany through physical culture, in- 
doctrination of nationalism, and military training. In 
order to attract the youth to the various organizations 
the government has created 2,000 Jugendherbergen 
or rest camps for hikers to stay overnight in at low 
cost. Since Germany recognizes the parents as the 
natural custodians of their children, there has been 
some difficulty in getting all the youth to join the 
youth organizations. However, since all youth who 

fail to join are branded as milksops and lose many 
privileges, the movement includes a large per cent 
of the youth. 

Higher Education in Germany. Higher education 
in Germany suffered as great a change as the “3 
mentary schools. One of the first cha anges made | 
higher education was the reduction in the number of 
students allowed to enter the university. During the 
four years from 1931 to 1935 the student enrollment 
decreased thirty-one per cent. This reduction in 
university membership was due to the depression and 
the higher entrance requirements. These entrance 
requirements consisted of an entrance examination 
which was composed of intellectual, physical, moral- 
political, and racial requirements. The curriculum was 
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dominated by such studies as eugenics, racial hygiene, 
und genetics. The faculties of the German universities 
suffered very severely by Hitler's program. Over 
fourteen per cent of the teaching staff was dismissed 
shortly after Hitler came into power. Hitler’s dis- 
crimination is shown by the fact that seventy-eight 
per cent of those dismissed were non-Aryan. 

Constitutional Provision for Education. Hitler's 
task in reorganizing the German schools so as to make 
them successful proponents of the nazi doctrine was 
relatively a simple task since the schools had been 
controlled by the states. However, Hitler did con- 
front some major constitutional problems in rfe- 
organizing the educational system. Strayer and Mc- 
Murry state: 

Article 148 of the German Constitution made 
it a duty for all teachers to familiarize their 
pupils with the new Europe and the new world, 
love of country and of the people, and the spirit 
of international conciliation . . . instruct in the 
League of Nations.” 


Effect of the Constitution. These noble educational 
objectives, as set forth in the German Constitution, 
were left for the teacher to interpret. Twenty per 
cent of the teachers of Germany were carrying out 
the high ideals of the German Constitution when 
Hitler came into power. History teachers in many 
classes were no longer boring their students with the 
canonical history of the Mark Brandenburg. In many 
classes excursions were made into foreign countries. 
History was beginning to be used as a tool in solving 
present-day political and economic problems. How- 
ever, these idealistic practices were abolished when 
Hitler gained control of the government. Hitler’s de- 
crees displaced the Constitution and education be- 
came a Third Reich matter and not a State affair. 

Democracy in Education. Democracy in education, 
as we understand the term, ended as a result of the 
Hitler decrees. In order to shorten the courses and 
thus encourage early marriages three semesters were 
crowded into one year. Many intellectual centers 
were closed in order to provide a place for Hitler's 
schools for the training of nazi political leaders. The 
nazis decreed that the number of women students 
were not to number more than ten per cent of the 
total enrollment in any university. The enrollment of 
women university students dropped fifty per cent. 
Peasant children were favored in the university en- 
trance examination, especially if they were from large 
families. Pollock states that the membership in Ger- 
man universities is limited further by Section 56, 
Article 4, of the Hitler decrees.* This provision 
States: 





“Joseph Strayer and Ruth McMurry, “History Teaching in 
Other Lands,” History Outlook, XXI (December, 1930), 366 

‘James K. Pollock and Harlow J. Heneman, The Hitler 
Decrees (Ann Arbor: G. Wahr, 1934), 58. 








The number of German students who are not 
of Arian descent within the meaning of the law 
for the restoration of professional officials April 
7, 1933, may not exceed in each school and 
faculty the proportion of non-Arian to the entire 
population. 


In applying this decree to the situation the per- 
centage of non-Aryan who might enter the universi- 
ties or teach in the universities was set at one per 
cent of the population. As we have stated, this purge 
accounts for seventy-cight per cent of the entire 
faculty dismissals. In addition, 1,615 students were 
dismissed because they were either non-Aryan or 
lacked sympathy with Hitler's reforms. It is interest- 
ing and important to note that the discrimination 
against the non-Aryan as prescribed in Article 4 of 
the Hitler decrees was not only enforced but it 
amounted to a much greater discrimination in prac- 
tice. This fact is easily established when one con- 
siders that the non- Aryan population within the 
meaning of the law amounted to 2,500,000 of the 
65,000,000 inhabitants of Germany. In other words 
over three and a half per cent of the population was 
non-Aryan. Consequently, according to the Hitler 
decrees, three and a half per cent of the university 
students and faculty could be non-Aryan. Yet, in 
actual practice only one per cent of the students were 
non-Aryan. This difference was due to the fact that 
the census was used as a basis for determining the 
Jewish population in Germany rather than the defini- 
tion of the non-Aryan as defined by law. In other 
words only one-fourth of the Jewish population was 
listed as non-Aryan on the census; yet, care was taken 
to exclude these same Jews from admittance to the 
universities. In consequence of these radical changes 
in higher education the enrollment in the schools 
was reduced from 20,000 to 15,000 during the first 
year of the Third Reich. Thus Hitler deprived 
twenty-five per cent of the German youth from ob- 
taining the education which they desired, and the 
total number of students in the universities was re- 
duced to .2 of one per cent of the total population. 
This radical cancellation of the educational oppor- 
tunities of the German youth is defended by Hersey 
on the grounds that there were 100,000 unemployed 
people in Germany in 1934 who had a doctor's 
degree.* 

Unification of German Secondary Schools. A\- 
though Hitler advocates a drastic reorganization and 
unification of the various school systems for ad- 
ministrative and political purposes, he has not yet 
completed such a program. Under the German Re- 
public just previous to the Third Reich, German 
schools in addition to the universities could be 


‘Rex B. Hersey, “Some Educational Policies of the Third 
Reich,’ Educational Outlook, VIII (May, 1934), 193 
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classified as elementary and secondary schools. The 
most popular of the elementary schools was the 
Grundschule which cared for pupils from six to 
ten years old. This Grundschule was a foundation 


school and all pupils were forced to attend it unless 


they attended one of the approved private schools. 
After graduation from the Grundschule the German 
youth had four secondary schools which he might 
enter. These secondary schools included the Gym- 
nasium, a classical school; the Realgymnasium, L 
semi-classical school; the Oberreal-gymnasium, a 
modern language and scientific school; and the Real- 
schule, a school giving a wide choice of elective 
subjects. These four secondary schools, Hitler feels, 


| lowever, 
has, 


are in need of unification. instead of uni- 
fying these Hitler according to some 
critics, complicated the situation by creating a fifth 

the Deutscheoberrealschule. This 
newest of the secondary schools is Hitler’s pride and 


Ss hools 


second iry school, 


joy, and many authorities feel that Hitler will pass 
decrees in the future which will abolish all other 
secondary schools. In addition to thts change Hitler 
has reduced the high school course from nine to eight 
years in all schools. 

Selection of Secondary School Pupils. Previous to 
the Third Reich all secondary schools were tuition 
schools, therefore they were open only to pupils 
of the middle and upper classes. Hitler is doing 


everything his power to correct this injustice by 
reducing tuition fees for children of poor families, 
and creating scholarships and free tuition for the 
more capable poor students. In fact, Hitler main- 
tains that only the best ten per cent of the population 
should receive 


education regardless of 
their financial At the present time over a 
third of students in the German secondary 
schools have their tuition paid by the government. 
In addition, 


a secondary 
status. 
the 


Hitler selects the best students in city 
and sends them to the country to live as 
peasants for nine months of their ninth school year. 
This policy can be explained by the fact that the nazi 
believe that such a policy of ruralization of oo 
youth will keep the unemployment down as well < 
to promote the health of the individual and ton 
in the youth a better attitude toward the peasant. 
Peasant children are favored when new students a 
admitted to the secondary schools. 

Although Hitler has limited the enrollment of the 
secondary schools, he has at the same time encouraged 
pupils to attend the trade and technical schools which 
are very numerous in Germany. It should be under- 
stood that Hitler's limitation of the secondary schools 
applies only to the last four years and not to the 
first four years. 

Curriculum of 


SC hools 


German Schools. Additional 
changes were made in the curriculum of the Ger- 
man Race-biology was added to the 


schools. 


cuf- 











riculum in addition to physical training and tw 
hours of handicraft. English rapidly became the most 
important foreign language. Language and math 
matics were the subjects that were displaced by th 
introduction of the new subjects. Not 
there changes in the curriculum, but also there we 
changes in the content of the various subjects, 
order to realize the new objectives. Kandel states: 


It is the duty of the school, accor: ling to tl 
Decree of May 8, 1933, to use every opportunit 
at every stage of education to make pupils re: ot 
the economic and cultural status of the thi 
million Germans living abroad. 


With this aim in view, 


only wel 


the curriculum and cour 
of study was reorganized. Not only were the histor 
books rewritten, as we have seen, but also the other 
social studies supplemented the work of the hist 
classes. Reading and geography books were writt 
for the purpose of creating a greater Germany. A 
proximately two-thirds of the in the 
studies are devoted to the history of Germany sit 
the war for the purpose of creating a greater national- 
istic feeling. An excellent illustration of the attempt 
to create a greater nationalism is made by Childs 
his summary of The Nazi Primer.® This primer is 
story of Germany written for small children. It 
emphasizes: (1) the unlikenesses of men with special 
emphases on the danger from the Jew; (2) the G 
man races and reasons why German blood is essential 
to admittance to a German community; and (3) 
a study of German cultural regions not in Germatr 
According to Childs, such a book placed in the hands 
of small children will create a generation of Ger 


books SO 


mans which will demand and enforce with arms an 
Irredentists’ movement. 
Qualification of Teachers. In spite of Hitler's 


wholesale dismissal of teachers the nazis have 
proved the status of the teacher as well as raised the 
standards of the profession. In the first place Hitler 
placed the elementary school teacher on a more eq a 
basis with the secondary school teacher by requirin 
the elementary school teacher to obtain the same 
amount of training as the secondary school teacher 
This training includes practice te rching in religion 
German, and arithmetic. In order for a teacher to 
secure a temporary position he must pass an examina 
tion which includes professional training and s 
ject matter. After passing this examination 
teacher enters a school on probation. If this two- 
year probation period is survived, the teacher maj 
secure a permanent certificate to teach by passing a 
second and more difficult examination. It is interest- 


a 


51. L. Kandel, The Making of Nazis (New York: B 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 19355) 
* Harwood L. Childs, “The Nazi Primer,”’ Harpers (Aug 
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g to note that teacher's salaries are determined by 
- central authorities and not by the local govern- 
ent. Married men with families are allowed twenty- 
e marks a month for each Child. This allowance is 
addition to their regular salary scale. 
Further restrictions upon teachers were instigated 
Hitler when it was required that all teachers take 
, oath before teaching. Bauer states this oath as, 


Adolf Hitler, we shall see to it that our young 
people will become imbued with your ideas, 
thoughts, and will!" 


Certainly, such an oath would leave no place for 
racial tolerance, individual thinking, and initiative in 
the personality of the teacher. 

Religious Education under Hitler. According to 

Church authorities in Germany, there exist two 
contradictory opinions in regard to religious educa- 

ion. In the morning the youth receive religious in- 

struction which pronounces the Bible as God’s word. 
In the afternoon these same youth are taught that 
Hitler's Mein Kampf is the Bible. Further trouble 
is augmented between the Church and the State by 
the fact that the Catholics teach against sterilization. 
Although Hitler has never issued any decree which 
would revoke the freedom of religious instruction 
which is guaranteed by the Constitution of 1819, 
he has made it clear that religious instruction should 
not conflict with the views of the nazis. Evidence 
to support this belief is furnished by the fact that 
Hitler has forbidden ministers or priests to enter 
labor camps. Since every youth must serve a year 
and a half in the labor camps in addition to his 
service, Hitler actually has forbidden re- 
ligious instruction during part of the period of the 
education. Lichtenberger substantiates this 
nazi trend against religious instruction when he 
tates that education of German “youth demands co- 
operation of (1) paternal home, (2) school, and 
3) youth associations.’’® 

Epitome of Study. This study of German educa- 
tion mz y appear very biased. If it does, it is due to 
the fact that the greater majority of the authorities 
quot ted on Germ: any education paint a very gloomy 
picture. However, there is much that can be said 
in defense of the nazi educational system when we 
once secure the nazi point of view. In order to do 
this we must picture ourselves as the defeated nation 
after the World War. Imagine that our Alsace- 
Lorraine, which includes California and New Mexico 
has been returned to Mexico, our Lake Superior iron 
and thousands of our own relatives liv- 
then we can see why Ger- 


military 


yi yuth’s 


mines gone: 
ing under foreign flags; 


Richard H. Bauer, “The Nazi Revolution,” The Historical 
Uv k, XXIV (December, 1933), 422 


Henri Lichtenberger, The Third Reich, p. 168 









man nationalism 


and the achievement of its aims 
would be an absolute necessity to the happiness of 
the people. A nation which is mortgaged for genera- 
tions to come cannot and will not cultivate ideals 
based on friendship and peace. It is evident that 
Hitler has accomplished much in the way of re- 
arming the German mind. Germany is no longer a 
bullied nation, but she is again w ar-minded enough 
to demand respect from foreign nations. Hitler's 
revolution of German education is merely Germany’ 
answer to the excessive anti-German propaganda 
which is a part of the curriculum of the educational 
systems of some of Germany’s most feared neighbors. 
Hate and jealousy are not ideal educ ational objec- 
tives, but they will continue to be objectives as long 
as there are countries which are dominated by militar 
istic principles. Philosophically, Dewey expounds 
that democracy should rest upon voluntary association 
while Gentile maintains that democracy rests upon 
the dictatorship of the state. 
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Objectives in High School Social Studies 


HOUSTON COLE 


Associate Professor of Education, 

The teacher of the social studies today finds her- 
self the object of unprecedented demands. It seems 
that society in general and the teaching profession 
in particular are looking to her to assume the burden 
of preserving and improving democracy. That is a 
large order. As long as it is apparent that the “special- 
ists’’ in the economic, political and social realm have 
failed in their efforts to point the way or blaze the 
path, the magnitude of these demands takes on huge 
proportions. 

Organized professional and lay groups are con- 
stantly pointing out the urgency of the situation. It 
is of singular interest to recall that the theme of the 
general sessions of the last three meetings of the 
American Association of School Administrators dealt 
with the problems that fall directiy in the field 
social studies instruction. The summer of 1939 wit- 
nessed the initiation of the Congress on Education 
for Democracy, a movement that included prominent 
lay representatives of the United States as well 
other countries. This assembly reiterated and empha- 
sized the problem. 

The significant fact about all these deliberations 
is that no clear-cut program of action is recommended 
that might serve as a point of projection for the 
teacher. The only grounds of common agreement 
are that the schools must devote more and more con- 
sideration to the task of training youth for the 
individual and collective duties and responsibilities 
in a democracy. The ways and means of performing 
this service are left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Probably this is as it should be. Superimposed 
programs are seldom effective or permanent. If de- 
mocracy is to be preserved and improved, it will have 
to be done through democratic methods. 
tional programs in the totalitarian countries are 
centrally formulated and centrally executed. Such 
procedure in this country would run counter to the 
principles that we seek to preserve. This theory, how- 
ever, intensifies the problem facing the teacher of 
the social studies. 

Under prevailing conditions, it seems that the 
most immediate problem facing the teacher of the 
social studies is that of determining general objec- 
tives from an avalanche of social data and social 
contentions. The complexity of the problem is self- 
evident. Social studies materials have increased i 
volume and scope these past few years. Every day 
witnesses a growth of this already boundless field. 
Claims and counter claims, contentions and counter 


Educa- 


University of 


Alabama, University, Alabama 


contentions clutter the intellectual atmosphere of the 
social studies student. 

To make heads or tails out of the situation seems 
an almost insuperable task. Yet it is evident that the 
teacher must find some sense of direction if her 
teaching is to have form and substance. Some syn- 
thesis of facts must be derived and integrated aroun 
contemporary problems of life. It will be remember« 
that objectives serve the dual purpose of providing 
a sense of direction and a perspective at the sam 
time. The objective determines the goal; the goa 
provides perspective as it relates to subject matter 
In this article are listed some general objectives tha 
might prove helpful to the teachers of the socia 
studies in high school. 


a 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

I. To Give the Pupils a Clear Conception of the 
Ideal of Democracy. It has been said that the idea 
of public education in America is predicated upon 
the democratic ideal. If this is true, it follows that 
the democratic ideal must serve as the basis of all 
teaching in this country. Yet it is no easy matter to 
determine the true purpose and nature of this ideal. 
A wide and sometimes bitter difference of opinion 
as to what the term means exist on the part of many 
people. President Roosevelt gives a different inter- 
pretation to that held by former President Hoover. 
Other leaders can find no common agreement. There 
is nO unanimity in the ranks of educators as to 
definition. 

Commenting on the subject in his Fate of Men, 
H. G. Wells defines democracy as a social and po- 
litical organization that advocates: (1) economic 
justice, (2) provisions for fullness of knowledge for 
everyone, (3) freedom of expression and criticism, 
and (4) a community saturated with the conception 
of a comman social objective.’ 

One of the seminar reports of the Congress on 
Education for Democracy, under the chairmanship 
of Professor George Counts, defines it as “. . . a 
way of life and social organization which above all 
others is sensitive to the dignity and worth of the 
individual human personality, affirming the funda- 
mental moral and political equality of all men and 
recognizing no barriers of race, religion or circum- 
stance. That it affirms the educability of all men, 
the ability of the common people to rule themselves, 


"H. G. Wells, The Fate of 
Green and Company), p. 56. 
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ind the necessity of providing equality, though not 
identity, of opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment of all its children.’’? President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University says: “Democracy I 
define as government by the people in the interest of 
ull the people with guarantee of civil and religious 
liberty to every citizen.’ 

Many definitions could be cited here from prom- 
inent educators with no two conveying the same 
meaning. The teacher will have to formulate in her 
own mind after exhaustive thought and study } just 
what this ideal embodies. As invaluable aids in this 
task, she can turn to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights in the Constitution and re- 
study the social ideal as set forth in these documents. 

As all education in this country is supposed to be 
conditioned by and subordinated to the principles 
of democratic living, the chief objective in the so- 
= studies in particular would be to determine the 

ature and scope of these principles and lead the 
mae to an appreciation of them. All other goals 
and purposes and aims would be subordinate and 
subsidiary to this one. 

II. To Assist Pupils in Discovering the Contempo- 
vary Problems that Beset Societ Through a Study 

f Local and Regional Conditions. This story is so 
é | that it is trite. For decades educators have been 
extolling the psychological and inherent value of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown or from 
the near to the distant. An idea is not necessarily 
unsound because it is rooted in the past; a contention 
is not necessarily sound because it is a product of the 
present. In the realm of social studies instruction, 
the policy of proceeding from the near to the far 
was never sounder than it is today. 

The study of community problems as a basis for 
studying national and world problems is now advo- 
cated by most social studies authorities. To emphasize 
the point the following quotations from the Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1958, are given: ‘The community offers 
a matrix within which all the activities of the school 
can be given meaning and through which all valid 
objectives of education can be promoted. . . . The 
community offers a continuous point of reference 
and motivation for a study of life beyond it.’ 
“Pupils must be stimulated to know the community, 
to understand its physical and social processes, and 
to interpret its stresses and its conflicts as well as its 
harmonies. They must come to know in a very real 
sense that every community is a microcosm of civiliza- 
tion, since within its borders go on the basic processes 
of getting a living, making homes, educating the 
* Education for Democracy (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
ns, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939), p. 384. 

’ Ibid., p. 26. 


‘ Ninth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (Cambridge, Mass.: 1938), p. 11. 








young, satisfying spiritual and aesthetic needs, gov- 
erning, playing, conserving resources . . . every com- 
munity is essentially a laboratory of life, waiting only 
to be used as such by the imaginative and skillful 
classroom teacher.’"® “For expediency and applica- 
bility, if for no other reasons, social education deal- 
ing with community problems can be justified.’” 

Teachers have long since been urged to open the 
windows and let the air of reality pervade the class- 
room. In these times of great social upheaval, the 
importance of this procedure cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

A significant fact about prevailing conditions is 
that nearly every community is faced with problems 
that are common to the nation. Unemployment, so- 
cial security, maladjusted capital and labor relation- 
ships, agricultural depression, taxation, public debt, 
and civil service are not problems of distant realms. 
They are problems of immediate concern in prac- 
tically every locality. The enterprising teacher will 
utilize this situation to acquaint the pupils at first 
hand with problems of national concern and import. 

III. To Give the Pupils an Understanding of W hat 
Appears to be Definite Trends in Present Day So- 
ciety. It is obvious to anyone who has even a super- 
ficial knowledge of contemporary social conditions 
that here is an objective, if not handled with discre- 
tion by the teacher, that might prove a store =house 
of high explosives. White- heat emotions and con- 
tentions are prevalent today throughout this country 
relative to problems involving freedom of enterprise. 
Space will not permit a discussion of the controversy 
that rages between the individualists and collectivists 
over the true American way of life. The teacher can- 
not overlook the fact, however, that such controversy 
exists and that she will be teaching pupils whose 
parents are divided over the issue. To say the least, 
the situation will require acumen of approach and 
skill in handling the discussion on the part of the 
teacher. 

Despite the delicacy of the problem, a way can be 
found without arousing antagonism either from the 
parent or the pupil. Professor Charles E. Merriam 
has said: “It is possible to educate the coming citizen 
in the democratic ways of life in the knowledge of 
the trends and tendencies of the technological world 
in which political and economic action are set. The 
future citizen might be trained to look forward 
well as backward; to appraise values, ideas, institu- 
tions and propagandas; to habituate to the spirit of 
inquiry and the constant reconstruction of the modes 
of life in the terms of knowledge.’”? 


° Ihid., p. 36. 

‘ lbid., Pp. 144. 

™C. E. Merriam, Civic Education in the United States. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical 
Association, Part VI, New York, 1934, p. xi. 
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It seems reasonable that a teacher could allow her 


class to disc uSS the cone lusions of President Hoover S 
Research Committee on Social aban 


trends discussed in the Conclu sic 


as well as the 
and Recon Wena da- 
the Commission on sae Social Studies. This 


could be done without arousing potential dangers. 


(7ons of 


Insofar as possible there must be a certain amount 
of saa 
way 


The only 
) judge the future is through perceptible con- 
ne hak trends. For this reason, if for no other, 
the pupils should become familiar with what appears 
to be signposts that point to a bualities of tomorrow 

IV. To Teach tet ls to W 9 Evidence Be 
Conclusion Ma ny plset contend 
that the chief alia of the educational system is 
that it is failing to teach youth to be 
minded.’ President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago considers the ability to think straight 
of the paramount aims of education. 


about social studies instruction. 


fore Arriving at 


‘Scientific 


as onc 


There can be 


no disputing the fact that the well being of this 
country depends in no small measure on the ability 
of its citizens to think clearly on national issues. That 


principle was accepted as fundamental by the found 
ing fathers. 

If the general welfare is found to be in propor- 
tion to the proficiency of general thinking, one of the 
prom te sol nd 
The history of 
rating what 
ally. The 


actuated by 


objectives of teaching would be to 
thinking on the part of the pupils 
yiters lium for demonst 
is meant by arriving at conclusions s¢ 
early historians of this country were 
patriotic or religious motives in their writing of his 


history, « a fine mex 


ientin 


and only those 
d to preé Nn 


tory. Conclusions were pre-determined 
facts were used that contribut eived con 
clusions 
ality solemn drama 
— Being. 

About the middle past century there 
a group of historians <- candies 1 against the meth- 
ods of their predecessors They free their 
minds of any conception or purpose and allow facts 
to produce conclusions in proportion to their in- 
trinsic Although this method of writing his- 
tory has undergone modifi 
century, the determination of facts by the scientific 
method is still in use. 

The need of weighing evidence before 
conclusions is badly needed under prevailing condi- 
As this country is literally covered daily 
propaganda through the medium of the press and 
radio, the necessity of being able to separate thc 
haff from the wheat takes on immediate 


Purposes were colored. History as an actu- 


was revealing the plan of a 
arose 


sought t O 


worth. 


ations dur 11 f” the present 


drawing 


tions with 


urgency 


ar propaganda fills the columns of the news as 


well as the ethereal waves about us. Whether we 
can remain clear of the present struggle in Europe 
will depend on the ability of our people to combat 


the constant siege of propaganda. 


The fact should not be overlooked that propaganda 


any nation during peace time. To be 


is not a war agency alone. It is a potent influence it 
ible to deter 
mine its quality that 
might well be inculcated in our future citizenry 
Pupils should be taught to form opinions for them 


source and its objective 1S 


selves, and they might need for this purpose to | 
rather impervious propaganda and eloquence, t 


be on the watch for things that mislead, and to b 
able to pick out the essentials in an argument. 
| , 71 o Create a De i7VeE Aniong Pu il lo Perfor 
the Duties and Responsibilities of Citizenship. \t 
. i 
might be that the ultimate goal in all 
studies instruction is that of developing good citizens 


Many educators contend that such cannot be taught 


said socia 


It is acquired, they say, only through active, mean 
ingful experience or participation. What is meat 
here is that fl: ig Waving or the repetition of oaths of 
allegiance will not produce citizens with a sense of 
loyalty to their country. Schools would have to furnis! 
opportunities for learning the practices and habit 
of democratic living. 

The Congress on Education for 
among other things, the following 
current efforts at education for citizenship: 


1. Lack of reality in 
2. The 


subject matter, and pr 


Democracy list 


as weaknesses 11 


ubject matter and experien 


necessity of adapting school experien 


oupils 


cedures to | 


varying abilities 


I positive colorful, and active element 
} . 


in our education for eae. 


The failure in many instances to train pupils 
to think, to use facts, and to cope with prop 
gandas 

5. The failure of schools in general to provid 


] 


periences in tl 
classroom. t] 


adequate and continuing ¢: 
democracy in the 


practice of 
and the community.* 


school as a whole, 


The general implication here 1s that 
training, if it 


citizenship 


is to be effective, must be ati 


in an atmosphere of reality. Opportunities for pup 
to practice characteristic 
made available. Happily, the teacher has at 
cilities for the performance of this task 
an ofter invaluable agen 


Student government, 


; of good citizenship must | 
t hand f 
The general 
ies for 


school organization 


citizenship irticipat on. clubs 


home rooms, assemblies, athletic events, libraries, at 
a host of other organizations provide laboratories 1n 
pupils find opportunity for practicing 


good citizenship within the es 


which can 


The value of the community u 
citizenship development has alre a been discuss 

Suffice it here to Say that the teacher who fails to 
facilities is neglecting a 
reality to her Citizenship 
concentric in starts with the 


the program for 


utilize its chance to add 


teaching. instruction 


that it 


school and 
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Courtesy, Museum Extension Publications, Museum of kine Arts, Boston 


A typical example of the grandiose portraiture cultivated by the king 
whose likeness in paint and marble adorned his palaces. The work of this 
artist, Hyacinthe Rigaud (1659-1743), originator and patron of all this 
cultural activity, “is in a cold and pompous style,” but successfully mirrors 
the age. His whole science was employed in painting outspread brocades, 
mantles of velvet and ermine, and insignia of nobility. 
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spreads gradually to the community, the state, the na- the common man and stress on achievements of 
tion, and the world. As stated before the community democracy as well as on its problems and failures 


ffers a continuous point of reference and motivation 
for a study of the life beyond. 

Another channel for vitalized citizenship instruc- 
tion is through the use of the medium of dramatiza- 
tion. Apropos here is the comment of the Committee 
n Citizenship of the Congress on Education for 
Democracy: “There was agreement that we should 
nake democracy more colorful and dramatic. 

celebration of a ‘Citizenship Day’ was regarded 
s admirable, provided it be a carefully planned, 
lignified effort to stress essential meaning of democ- 


The dramatization of the normal activities of 


were also proposed.” 

High pupils are 
events that are dramatically and colorfully 
European dictators have risen to power on their 
ability to capture the fancy of youth through the 
method of the dramatic. And youth is essentially the 
same everywhere. The teacher of the social studies 
might we i] play to this trait if she would make suc- 
cessful her efforts to develop 
citizenship. 


school always impressed by 


prescn ted. 


intelligent and effective 
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Current Events in the Junior High 
Schools of Michigan 


FRANK MEYER 


Junior H: ‘Y 1, G 


Social studies teachers, 
struction in 


realizing the value of in- 
are constantly inquiring 
and practices in this aspect 
that they should do so, for 
as will be suggested later, current events instruction 
is primarily a responsibi lity of the social studies de- 
rtment. The fact that 95.1 per cent of the junior 
gh schools of Michigan responded to a recent ques- 
tionnaire on the status of instruction 
in their schools is one indication of the widespread 
nterest in this subject. That which follows is a sum 
ary of the results of this questionnaire study. 
All available data give evidence that current events 
as a matter of course is being taught in the junior 
igh schools. Only one out of 113 Michigan schools 
a not include the current events as an 
element in the curriculum last year. The amount of 
time given to the subject however. While 
eighty-eight schools devote one period per week 
(gen erally fifty to minutes), ten mention the 
news only incident: lly, while seven give a few min- 
utes each day to the subject. A number of schools 
pointed out that in addition to the regular period, 
current events were considered ' ‘during any 
in the news,” or ‘‘a few minutes any day when de- 
sirable,” and that ‘more time was given when the 
opportunity presented itself.” 
It is in the social studies classes that the greatest 
unt of time is given to the consideration of cur- 
In 96.4 per cent of the cases the time 
for current events is taken from the regular social 
studies class. Only one school reported a special class 
for current events. This means that 


current events 
ut trends, 
of their work. 


nethods. 


It is well 


i 


current events 


study ‘of 
varics, 


sixty 


CTiSis 


rent 


events. 


social studies 


a Hat Mic 


teachers must be trained to teach 
is generally agreed that and 
schools of education have not given this aspect of 
teacher training Social 


urrent 


events. It 
our teachers colleges 


current 


attention. studies 
teachers must develop a philosophy of 
teaching; they must arrive at basic 
and must receive training in method 
ing this subject. 


sufficient 
events 
objec- 
; of teach- 


aims or 
tives 

According to this rep n methods 
ents instruc 
method or the other depends 
on the teacher's purpose and philosophy in teaching 
this subject. Therefore, each teacher 
analyze his motives and his methods. It 


ort there are thirt¢ 
of teaching used regularly in current ev 
tion. The use of one 
must critically 


seems sate 


to say that more teachers should study the novel 
devices and techniques employed in current events 
teaching with a view to adopting one or more. It is 


evident that much concomitant learning results from 


some of these methods—learning which is itself 
valuable. 
Ordinary > discussion is the method most fre- 


quently used. This may be valuable or not, 
ing on the teacher and the class. The ot! 
of prime importance is 


signed topics.” 


depend- 
1er method 
“individual reports 
Too often such reports 


on as- 
benefit only 


the reporter. Unless opportunity ts given for ques- 


tions and remarks which lead into a general discus- 
sion following the talk, the report system is open 
to criticism. Other methods, listed in the order of 


the frequency of their use, are: lectures by the teacher, 
committee reports, 
topic by a student with periodic 
labor atory method, 


continuous reading on a given 


reports to the class. 
parlia- 


debates. dramatization, 
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mentary procedure, panel discussion, integration with 
social studies class, students quiz each other, and 
student reports on topics of their own selection. 

The current scene is altered so suddenly and so 
rapidly that to emphasize the knowledge of facts 
seems untenable. The facts are essential, but as a 
means rather than as an end. Myer holds that 


If it {the text material] is to be fruitful, it 
should be taken as a basis for free and open class- 
room discussion. The students may be asked 
to be familiar with the facts which have been 
presented, but the recitation must not be an 
exercise in testing. It should be more nearly a 
replica of the sort of free discussion one observes 
among a group of well informed and _ public 
spirited citizens. Students should be encouraged to 
tell what they think as well as what they know. 
The recitation should be an exercise in opinion 
building and opinion transmission. It should give 
practice in the technique of influencing public 
opinion. It should be a form of participation, in 
which students, who are also citizens, use the facts 
recently acquired in establishing their atti- 
tudes and in the mouk ling of opinion." 


own 


A general survey of the news is the most com- 
mon practice in 83.2 per cent of the junior high 
schools of Michigan. It seems that current events 
instruction on that level is largely concerned with 
information about many current happenings, and 
with increasing the extent of the students’ knowl- 
edge of world affairs. The emphasis seems to be on 
facts, information, and knowledge. An extensive 
knowledge rather than intensive study of a few 
problems seems to be the goal in junior high school. 
Only nine teachers reported that they discuss 
thoroughly one or two topics in the current events 
One wonders if the above statement from 
Myer could not be studied profitably by current 
events teachers. 

This study shows that 91.2 per cent of the schools 
use a weekly current events paper that is published 
especially for schools. In a majority of cases each 
student has a copy of this paper which he purchases 
individually or though the class. However, in 22.2 
per cent of the cases reported, the school supplies 
the paper. In so far as extent of use would suggest, 
Current Events and Junior Review are the most popu- 
lar papers. Every Week, Scholastic, Young America, 
Weekly News Review, Junior Scholastic, Weekl) 
Reader, Our Times, were other papers used, their 
popularity decreasing in the order given. 

It is safe to conclude that only a few teachers 
would greatly miss either the plans or the tests in- 
cluded in the current events paper. This investigation 


class. 


The Use of Current Events Magazines 
XXVIII (January, 1937), 27 
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shows that 52.5 per cent of the teachers never us: 


the lesson plan. Only 41.4 
“good.’’ Others reported the plans to be “‘fair,”’ o1 
even “poor.” It might be suggested that space de 

voted to these plans might be used to a more worth 
while advantage. The same statement would hol 

true for the publishers’ tests, although they are used 
more frequently than the lesson plans. 

In response to the question as to whether student 
were given a definite assignment in current event 
preceding the recitation, seventy out of ninety-nin 
schools replied in the affirmative and twenty-nine i: 
the negative. It is difficult to see how the latter ca 
have real instruction in current events. Those schoo! 
which require preparation generally have it con 
pleted in the classroom under supervised study. Fit 
teen schools have it done in the study hall whil 
eight expect it to be completed at home. 

In 46 per cent of Michigan’s junior high school 
there are no newspapers available to students. It 
seems that it would be safe to suggest that new 
papers are necessary for reference in the teaching « 
current events and therefore should be supplied by 
the school. On the other hand, only 10.2 per cent | 
the schools neglect to provide any current events 
magazines for student use. 

Most teachers, 79.6 per cent, feel that students 
should be tested in current events. All of these give 
some kind of test. It may be a special, written test 
(twenty-eight schools), an oral quiz (nineteen 
schools), or a few questions on the examination 
(ten schools), or, most popular of all, a combina- 
tion of these (twenty-nine schools). Although most 
schools test in current events, only 10 per cent of 
them give a special grade for the work. In most 
cases, 90 per cent, the mark for achievement in cur 
rent events is included in the grade for the class 
handling current events. 

Controversial subjects are not neglected in the 
current events classrooms of Michigan’s junior high 
Very few teachers are satisfied with merely 
mentioning them. In 79.8 per cent of the cases, 
the facts on both sides are presented and the prob- 
lem thoroughly discussed. But the decision of the 
class is not expressed. It is possible that a student 
may be left without a real opinion on the matter 
However, teachers in 31.2 per cent of the schools 
have the class express an opinion on the subject by 
vote of some kind. If we are to accept Myer’s state 
ment that “the recitation should be an exercise in 
opinion building and opinion transmission,” we can 
only conclude that students should have a definite 
opportunity to express their opinions. It may be 
suggested that a vote of the class would assist in 
crystallizing the individual's opinion. 

This investigation shows that students enjoy cur- 
rent events study. Not a single teacher suggested 
that his students dislike the work. A large majority 


per cent rated then 


schools. 
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reported that the boys and girls liked, or were en- 
thusiastic about the current events period. There 
was no explanation in the facts presented to show 
why some classes liked the work, while others were 
enthusiastic about it. Some factors might be the 
teacher's personality, the methods of teaching, the 
maturity of the class, the social and educational back- 
ground of the students, and the interests of the 
ommunity. Then, too, the respondents’ judgment of 
the students’ feeling was an entirely subjective mat- 
ter. Eight teachers felt that their students were only 
luke warm” toward current events. A study of their 
omplete reports indicates uninteresting methods, 
poor materials, and lack of time as contributing to 
this condition. We may conclude that a study of 
current events possesses an inherent interest which 
an be uncovered and developed with a little in- 
genuity and effort by most teachers. Where this 
interest is lacking it is a simple matter to obtain ma- 
terials or alter techniques in order to realize it. 
Teachers’ objectives in current events teaching 
vary greatly. Most instructors desire to increase the 
students’ interest in, and understanding of world 
affairs. They wish to ‘‘arouse interest,’ or “help the 
student gain knowledge,”’ or have him ‘understand 
the problems of the world.” The emphasis is on 
facts and information with the hope of guiding him 





to some understanding of current problems. The 
course in current events is intrinsically valuable. It is 
necessary to know about and understand world af- 
fairs. It is essential that the interests of the students 
be broadened, that they have a world outlook. Teach- 
ers must assist their students to read and think about 
things other than the comic sheet and sport page. 
These ideas are included in the aims most commonly 
mentioned. Another aim is the general one, ‘good 
citizenship.’’ This is probably the aim of all teaching, 
but it has special importance in current events. 

In thirteen instances a study of current events is 
considered as a means of vitalizing history, of making 
past events meaningful to modern youth. There is no 
question but that social studies teachers should at- 
tempt to correlate the past and the present, and to 
have one explain the other. 

Many other objectives were suggested by current 
events teachers. The development of certain traits, 
habits, and skills (tolerance, civic-mindedness, and 
appreciation of democracy; the ability to read and 
discuss the news, to recognize propaganda, and to 
preside at a meeting) were stressed by many. In 
these cases, the study of current events is envisioned 
as a means to an end. Less significance is attached 
to transient facts, while more emphasis is placed on 
the social development of individual students. 


Peace Organization During the Civil War 


ELIZABETH A. MOHR 


Prospect Hill Country Day Sx 


I 


The history of war and peace covers the history 
of mankind. In recent years historians have placed 
greater emphasis on the achievements of peace-time 
than on the glories of war. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that the thoughts of peaceful nations have 
been so frequently on preparation for war that war 
still seems to overshadow peace. It may be worth 
while, then, to observe the action of a comparatively 
new movement in the history of peace during the 
time of the Civil War. 

Peace action during the Civil War took several 
forms. There were the Quakers as well as smaller 
groups of Mennonites, Dunkers, Shakers, and 
Schwenkfelders who, for the most part, stood firm as 
conscientious objectors on the basis of their religious 
creed. Generally, these received sympathetic treat- 
ment at the hands of the two governments. On the 
other hand, there were groups which for various 
social, economic, or political reasons did not find war 
expedient. There were the border states whose lead- 
ers spoke for them at the start of war in suggesting 
compromise or establishing a policy of neutrality in 


hool, Newark, Neu Jersey 


Kentucky. The Peace Democrats were strong in the 
Northwest which did not want the balance of the old 
union upset. As the war progressed, a spirit of de- 
featism took shape in the form of secret societies of 
treasonable character—the Knights of the Golden 
Circle in the North, the Heroes of America and the 
Peace Society in the South. Always there were indi- 
viduals ready to try peace negotiations on one set of 
terms or another. None of these groups were inter- 
ested in peace for itself. The southern unionists took 
to the hills with their firearms. The Peace Democrat 
Vallandigham declared for the Northwest: ‘We will 
cleave our way to the seacoast with the sword” if 
isolated at the end of the war. There was, however, 
one young organization interested solely in peace 
which received its first real baptism of fire in the 
years 1861 to 1865. This was the American Peace 
Society. What would become of it? 


II 


Peace organization had sprung up almost simul- 
taneously in Europe and America following the 
Napoleonic Wars. It was part and parcel of the 
humanitarian movement of the time, as well as an 
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appeal to a world sickened of a long war. In origin it 
owed much to the Quakers, but the actual founders 
were not Friends and, as will be seen later, the paths 
of the two groups diverged. The first small groups 
had been formed in 1815. By 1828, William Ladd 
of Maine had become a guiding spirit. After visiting 
the New York Society, he reported it “as dead as a 
herring.’’ Ever optimistic, however, he forged ahead 
and on May 8, 1828, the American Peace Society's 
constitution was accepted. This society would receive 
local societies as members or codperate with them 

The society was a conservative group. Its anti- 
war arguments were chiefly religious and humani- 
tarian. They omitted questions of defensive war and 
non-resistance in order to include all types of paci- 
fists. As the years passed, economic arguments were 
added but, as Curti points out in his Peace or Was 
the middle-class mind had its influence on the argu- 
ments which said that ‘“‘peace promoted trade and 
prosperity; that wholesale bloodshed was ruinous to 
property; that it involved such financial evils as in- 
flation, public debt, and excessive taxes,’ but ‘‘said 
nothing of competition for markets and raw ma- 
terials, of trade rivalry, of struggle for empire’ as 
causes of war. The peace movement in America ex- 
cept for a few non-resistant and communistic groups 
was confined to one organization rather than being 
broadened by socialist workers’ groups, as in France 
and England. 

By 1860 the American Peace Society had made 
some definite progress. First, it had maintained an 
organization for thirty-two years which was finan- 
cially stable though not wealthy. In 1857 a friend 
donated $5,000 for a permanent fund on the pledge 
that $30,000 would be added in five years. It pub- 
lished a form of bequest so prospective donors would 
make no mistake in their wills. Second, it had es- 
tablished a publicity system through lectures, pe- 
riodicals, and books. In 1858 it reported three lec- 
turing agents and eight local agents in the field, the 
regular bi-monthly publication of the Advocate of 
Peace, 20,000 tracts and a price list for books in- 
cluding Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, and 
Charles Sumner’s The War System. Third, it had 
formulated practically all the arguments against war 
which are used today. Fourth, it had offered two 
plans to aid peace-arbitration and a Congress of 
nations. Fifth, it had attracted prominent and stable 
elements of society—ministers, merchants, insurance 
men, lawyers, Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew, 
governor of Massachusetts, Henry Anthony, senator 
from Rhode Island. 

At the same time, the society had certain weak 
nesses which did not promise well for the future 
Constant the ranks between 


dissension in radicals 


and conservatives on the question of non-resistance 
and defensive war meant the lack of united action. 








The society was not strong in the West and South 
The lists of contributions in the Advocate of Peac. 
for 1860 show a few from Michigan, Ohio, Iowa 
and a fair representation from Illinois. But in 1858 
a western agent reported the ministers very unco- 
operative and the churches the only possible plac« 
for peace meetings. This sectionalism was to prove 
a great handicap. The old leaders of the movement 
were beginning to die off and new ones were not 
appearing. Most serious for the cause of peace wa 
the fact that its advocates were also heart and soul 
in other crusades for temperance and abolition o 
slavery which distracted their interest and might 
eventually conflict with the peace ideal. 


Ii] 


The Peace Society's official attitud: 
throughout the war ts a study in the technique ot 
the ostrich. It was right in maintaining that: “W 
must wat and work in the calm cheerful patience of 
Christian reformers 


American 


our society can at best do littl 
more than wake the Christian community to their 
duty on the subject,”” but it was ironical that in Jul; 
1861, it should announce: “How much 
quent wars have become. When war at length doc 


less f r¢ 


come, how much sooner it is brought to a close and 
how many of its incidental evils are abated.’ 

In the year preceding Sumter, the society was with 
the majority. Conciliation was in the air. Anti-slavery 
and pro-slavery men urged peace, merchants and 
bankers feared debt repudiations. A petition for 
peace from 14,000 women was sent to Congress 
The affair at Harpers Ferry offered an excellent op 
portunity for a strong stand by the Peace Society 
Officially it took that stand—''this affair proves th 
general mind through the land to be sadly defiant 
and wrong in its mode of } 
versies’; but it 


Meelin sg “wCh conti 


went on with an argument whi 
was to prove very useful in the coming conflict 
Especially must we in doing away the evils of si 


ciety respect civil governnient ; the chief danget 


on this subject in our country lies in our 
sumed right of revolution.” A little over a year lat 
the society could argue that the southern states 

not respect civil authority and, therefore, must 
suppressed by that authority. But before Sumter, 
March and April 1861, 


of civil war, 


it published a denunciation 
as well as favorable comments on Se' 
ard’s speech in the Senate January 12, 1861 on tl 
Union as a Peacemaker. It went so far as 
say: “Let us in a peaceful, orderly way, take the steps 


even 


the Constitution 
will allow the withdrawal of those who wish to 


requisite for such a change of 


leave 

After Sumter the official statement of the society's 
Friends 
of peace in the United States and abroad were writ- 


position had to be made clear immediately. 
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ng to know what action was to be taken. The de- 


ision was for a do-nothing policy, the only possible 
ne for a small society. The plaintive tone and at- 


m Ipt to shift respons! bil ty, however, seem unneces- 


ary: ‘Under our system such evils could never have 
curred: and under no view of the case 1S it ours 
a Peace Society to meet them and say what or en 


be done.” The poli cy which was restated 1 
f the Advocate of Pe. ace from ros : 
‘Peace 1s always loyal... 
e cannot for a moment countenance or tolerate re- 
llion. .. . The cause of peace 
et such a crisis ipon us. It belongs not to 
e but to the Government alone; . . . It is not 
trictly war, but a legitimate effort by government 
r the enforcement of its laws.’’ The Peace Society 


10st every issue of 


to 1865 runs as follows: 


Was never meant t 
as 1s NOW 


id been formed to combat international, not civil 
Therefore, we find no resistance on its part to 
lling the militia, or to the suspension of civil law 
We do not suspect our rules of any wrong g design 
n their assumption of what are called war power 
r to the Draft Acts which caused riots among other 
lements in tl unt 


On this basis the Peace Society 


Was ible to ay id 


1e controversial question of war within the United 
States and at the same time « ated to denounce 
r in general. Occasionally it published statements 

h as Senator — “What better compro- 
ise than the Constitution is possible—If we can- 
live under the Constitution we certainly cannot 
be safe by treaty.” Sometimes it went so far as to 


print ideas conflicting with th 
po stat 
Union? Do we want unwilling members? 
not be obliged to let them go anyway sooner or 
later? If so, would it not be best to shed as littl 
blood as possible?” But it was careful to explain 
hat it did not uphold these statements. Toward the 
Quakers the Peace So iety feel- 
ing. It xcerpts from Quaker 
publi imples : Quaker staun 
the cause of peace. Nevertheless, the 
rt the government by 


official stand: “Can 


nN <i the sec cs willing members of our 


May 


ey a very friendly 
frequently pul ylishec 
tions or ex hness 1n 
Quakers’ re 
paying 
ainst the 





a sub- 


titute or Peace 


commutation fee was ag 
ety's principles. If the Quakers 


( ould not pay 


were consistent 


any taxes since they went toward 
What if 


government, 


pporting the war 
titude toward the 
Advocate 
Though the 
isive. 


everyone took this at- 


asked the conserva- 


Peace Society’s action seems inde- 
it is understandable. As has been shown, for 

practical purposes, it was a northern or north- 
eastern group. Its members lacked a broad under- 
standing of the problem involved in the war. Many 
of them were strong abolitionists who came to pre- 
fer war to sl: very. They were uncritical in 


accept- 
ing atrocity from the South. 


stories These had the 


double value of proving that war was horrible and 
that “the whole responsibility for them rests on the 
slave-mongering rebel leaders.”” Such tales as that 
Union skulls were hawked at ten dollars apiece after 
Bull Run, or of the shooting of the Negro servants 
on capture were published without moderation. As 
northerners, they could further justify the war as 
a ‘contest on the great issue of the age and of all 
ages whether the few or the many shall rule, and 
Government with its vast powers for good or for 
evil shall be used by aristocrats for their own selfish 
ends or by the mass of the people for the general 
weal.” 

Not only was the society northern, it was also 
largely suy sported by the clergy. It is a well-known 
fact that * ie gentlemen, for the most part, were 
strong in support of the war. Even such a 1 liberal 
as Theodore Parker wrote of war: “I hate, I de- 
plore it, but yet see its necessity. All the great char- 
ters of humanity have been written in blood and 
must continue to be for some centuries.’”” The 
churches prided themselves on their patriotic sup- 
port of the war. The Peace Society aimed to hold 
its memb ership through the war. What other posi- 
tion could it have taken? 


IV 


Despite the optimistic, decided tone of the Advo- 
tte of Peace. all was not so calm and definite under 
the surface. There had been quarrels between con- 
servatives and radicals of peace since the foundation 
of the society. The most recent one had left the 
conservative George C. Beckwith in power as secre- 
tary while the more radical Elihu Burritt turned 
to the European field for a time. Beckwith was a 
worker, but he was not able to codperate with others 
and as a result the policy of the Advocate was chiefly 
dictated by Beckwith. He had one very useful asset: 
he could collect funds “from conservatives who as 
a rule were the ones who had it.”” On the question 
of a peace policy, his mind was made up long be- 
fore he po ome himself in the Advocate. In mid- 
January, 1861, he wrote Sumner to keep the Repub- 
licans firm in ‘their principles: that this quarrel was 
le the field of the Peace Society. At the same 
time the Advocate printed pleas for a Peace Con- 
gress. He soon became more decided in his views 
and wrote to Sumner: “And I say frankly to men 
who applaud what our forefathers ‘did, that we have 
now even s/ronger reasons for resistance to the slave 
power than they had to the usurpation of England.” 
A good example of the type of member which 
Beckwith attracted to the society is Sumner. Follow- 
ing his “Grandeur of Nations’’ July Fourth oration 
in Boston, he was considered a friend of peace. In 
1849 he addressed the Peace Society and became one 
of the vice-presidents. His name gave prestige but 
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though the society pointed with pride to his work 
for arbitration, his interest in its work was very 
slight. He maintained an intellectual interest in 
however, so that in his will he left Harvard 
$1,000 for an annual prize for an essay on uni- 
versal peace. 

Gerret Smith, the philanthropist, was another 
typical member. He was ardent in the cause of peace, 
and in 1858 published Peace Better than War, which 
made some acute observations on nationalism as a 
cause of war and suggested a plan for a universal 
police force to take the place of armies. However, 
in the case of the recapture of a fugitive slave, he 
maintained that if the government would not cap- 
ture and punish the kidnapers “‘then the brave and 
just must extemporize a government for this pur- 
pose.”” So he was willing to give support to the John 
Brown plan and though at the beginning of the war 
he insisted ‘the wickedness is quite as much upon 
the part of the North as the South,” nevertheless he 
felt that when the slave was free ‘the North and 
South, freed forever from the only cause of their 
mutual alienations, will grow up together into that 
‘more perfect union’ for which the Fathers ordained 
the Constitution.” 


pe ace, 


Smith was not the only one who gave up the peace 
ideal for a more immediate objective. John Andrew, 
governor of Massachusetts, was the first to get his 
state ready for action. Henry Anthony from Rhode 
Island reluct: untly voted war measures. Amasa Walker 
wavered unhappily between his principles and his 
sons marching to war. 

There were a few men who remained firm in de- 
nouncing all war. Elihu Burritt is the most striking 
example. There is not time here to tell the story of 
this blacksmith who taught himself all the languages 
of Europe, but preferred ‘‘to stand in the ranks of 
the workingmen of New England and beckon them 
onward and upward.”’ His chief work for peace was 
done abroad, but in 1856, on his return to the United 
States, he saw the threat of slavery. Burritt did 
not accept the situation fatalistically, but began to 
preach a doctrine of compensated emancipation: ‘For 
each and every slave thus emancipated there shall be 
paid from the National Treasury to such state, for 
equitable distribution among slave-holders, a certain 
sum of money to be ascertained as Congress may 
direct.’’ Curti in his Letters and Journals of Elihu 
Burritt, suggests that Lincoln may have become in- 
terested in the plan through Burritt’s lectures in 
Springfield in 1856-1857, since we know that Hern- 
don, Lincoln’s law partner, received Burritt. Besides 
lectures, Burritt published The Citizen of the World, 
formed a National ¢ ompensated Emancipation Com- 
pany, and urged petitions in the House and Senate. 
Unfortunately, just as he felt some action might be 
taken in Congress the John Brown raid put an end 





to his hopes. However, he would not favor the use 
of force: the struggle was war, not an expression of 
civil authority. But there was not much he could do. 
“IT have ventured to lecture a few times on a plan 
of adjustment involving a partial separation of the 
southern and northern states. I have gone as 
far as I could without exposing myself to arrest.” 

Joshua Blanchard had the embarrassing habit of 
publishing lists of backsliders in the cause of peace 
Furthermore, he dragged the second article of th 
society's constitution to light: “This Society being 
founded on the principle that a// war is contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel.” It was Blanchard who, be- 
cause of Beckwith’s illness, was in charge of the 
Advocate at the time of the John Brown raid, which 
probably accounts for the unusually strong word 
used. Adin Ballou rebuked Garrison for approving 
the John Brown raid and tried to get the Worceste: 
County Anti-slavery Society to reaffirm their peac 
principles, but he was ignored. Thus, though their 
action was admirable, these men had little influ 
ence. 


V 

That the society was losing strength through thes« 
conflicts is evident to one looking back on the situa 
tion. For example, in 1862 it displayed uncertainty 
concerning its stand by Ww riting to the London Peac« 
Society to find what course it would pursue if its 
own government was struggling for existence. The 
reply was not encouraging. The English did not 
know what they would do, but they knew what they 
should do. They considered it “mere superficial 
quibbling with words” to call war a civil rebellion 
The societies were not on the most friendly terms 
following that exchange, which was a loss of strength 
to them both. No longer were they willing to co- 
operate in sending petitions as they had in the Trent 
affair. 

Criticisms began to pour in urging the society to 
do something about the war, pointing out that its 
principles were being ‘‘melted away by the fervent 
heat of the hour.” To these the society made futile 
replies, or none at all. At one period it was confused 
with the treasonable peace societies and aroused some 
opposition. But the society summed up the situation 
rather well thus: “We are not sorry to see this change 
of feeling towards our Society. Anything is better 
for the diffusion of truth than inattention.” 

The finances of the society did not prosper. In 
1850 the income had stood at $6,204. Bad business 
conditions had brought this down to $2,855 in 1858 
It climbed to $3,431 in 1860, but began to fall 
through the war years. The society prided itself on 
keeping “out of the red’; but in 1864, with an in- 
come of $2,458, it found its expenses exceeded this 
by $382. The Advocate pointed out the failing in 
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an article: “Scarce a tithe as much for the cause 
of peace as Christendom wastes upon her war sys- 
tem every day.” 

The meetings of the Peace Society, which in 1861 
had been animated though inconclusive discussions 
of views on the war, had by 1864 dwindled so that 
nly a dozen or so members were present. Burritt 
gave a vivid idea of the situation when he spoke of 
the invidious drifting that has carried nearly all 
ur peace friends into the wake of this war. It has 
indeed been a sifting time here. . Men who we 
thought stood strong and firm upon the rock have 
been washed away.’ 


VI 
The end of the war found the Peace Society still 
alive and justifying its position. Howard Malcolm, 
the president, wrote to Beckwith, the secretary, in 
1865: “Our rebellion, though having the proportion 
of a great war, is an event which in no wise falls 
witha the province of our Society's grand project 
nd purpose.’ Beckwith was jubilant over the possi- 


bility of peace work now that the war was over. 
“Never before did the world witness in four short 
years so vast an accumulation of arguments in favor 
of peace,’ he wrote optimistically. It is this stubborn- 
headed blindness to the weakness of the society 
which makes the history of its war experience dis- 
couraging. 

What progress, if any, in the history of peace 
came about in this period? First, the society main- 
tained some kind of organization. Second, because 
of its evident weakness, a new, more radical society 

-The Universal Peace Union—was formed in 1866 
through the efforts of Amasa Walker and Adin Bal- 
lou. Third, it gave some precedent for non-sectarian 
conscientious objectors to war, who were to play 
a much more important part in the next great war 
in which the United States engaged. 

From this story, peace advocates should draw at 
least two lessons. Their work must be more active, 
and more united. They must not be carried away by 
some glittering generality which at the moment ap- 
peals to them as greater than peace. 


News and Comment 


Morris 


Head, Department of Social Stud te 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 

This year, perhaps more than any other in our 
history, finds thoughtful people urging the need to 
instill in our people, especially our young people, 
appreciation of and devotion to the democratic way 

' life. The stream of thinking and writing about 
democracy and education’s obligation in opening 
wide the eyes of youth to its nature and worth seems 
endless. In Educational Administration and Super- 

ion for May, Professor Carroll D. Champlin de- 
scribed the varied problems, obstacles, needs and 
principles which should absorb those who would 
promote “Democracy Through Education.” Prin- 
cipal Samuel Berman, in the October issue of The 
School Executive, offered a concrete, practical four- 
point program for “Mobilizing Our Educational 
Forces” in defense of democracy. 

The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion for October printed several articles on the 
matter. Drawing upon a manifesto (‘Democracy and 
Education in the Current Crisis’) which was issued 
by the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, The Journal presented ‘‘A Creed of Democ- 
tacy’’ in sixty theses which pupils can discuss. It fol- 
lowed up the creed with a dozen ‘“‘Hallmarks of 
Democratic Education,” taken from a new book 


WOLF 

. Gir wd Ce lle LE P/ il idé lp} 1a 
( Learning the W. 17'S of Denrocr: Icy. A Case Book « 
Civic Education) published by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Related to these articles is the 
abstract of an address in The Journal, by National 
Youth Administrator, Charles H. Judd, on “What Is 
Happening to Our Human and Natural Resources?” 
Since propaganda, if not really noted as such by 
citizens, May menace democracy, The Journal ana- 
lyzed it, explained its relation to democracy, and 
described the seven propaganda devices now so 
widely known through the work of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. 

Much of the ‘Educational News and Editorial 
Comment” of the October issue of The Elementary 
School Journal dealt—and dealt ably—with democ- 
racy and education, while its leading article, by Pro- 
fessor John M. Gaus, discussed at length the subject 
of ‘Civic Education Reconsidered”’ in the light of the 
events of the last fifteen years. 

In the October number of Educational Method, 
Dr. Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University pro- 
posed practical ways for teachers to oppose totali- 
tarianism and foster democracy (“American Teachers 
and the Present Crisis’). He declared that “the de- 
fects of democracy are spots upon the sun. The drift 
and glacial pressure of man’s emerging conscious 
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life is toward a freedom greater than any he has 
ever known. It is totalitarian dictatorship that is 
an eddy.” 

The November Surve 
America, bore witness to ‘The Strength of the 
United States.”’ “We Can Produce’ on a scale and in 
quantity unrivalled, and “We Can Organize” with- 
out obeisance to a dictator. Proud as we may be of our 


Graphic, in de fense of 


national measures of defense, local co6peration is 
vital, and there we face difficult problems. “Our 
Towns Face New Tasks’”’ is a call for efficiency and 
living democracy in local government, in place of 
shoddy politic s, the spoils system, and a heedless dis- 
regard of dangers such as British cities now have to 
with. What about fifth 

story of our strength included a 
“Americans vs. Fifth Columnists,’ with Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson speaking first. As a side 
light on democracy’s defense, the issue included a 
special section on the refugee problem (‘People 
Without a Country”) which described the problem in 
Europe, here, and elsewhere in the world. The 
and pr 


contend columnists? The 


symposium on 
i 


whole 
issue is illuminating, and youth will enjoy rofit 
from it as well as their elders. 

The High School Journ 
“Education and National Defense,” de- 
voted half the issue to the question of what the high 


! for October, as a special 


number on 


schools are doing and can do to help our nation in 
this time of crisis. The Nation's Si ls, beginning 
in the September issue, launched a series of article 
on our ‘National Defense Needs.’ In September 
“Internal Defense Lies With the Schools’ was the 
October, “How Your School Can Con 
tribute to National Defense’; and in November, 
Strengthening Our Moral Defenses.” 


COPIC; in 


HITLER'S EUROP! 

Stirring supplements to discussions of education 
and democracy are reports of nazi plans for Europe 
Vera M. Dean painted the picture of ‘Europe under 
Nazi Rule” in the October 15 issue of Fore/gn Policy 
Reports. Mrs. Dean described the political reorgani 
zation of Europe now being made by the nazis, the 
economic reorganization accompanying it, 
new ideas being sown everywhere by force and by 
propaganda. The nazis envisage a “‘new order,” 
they are making strenuous efforts everywhere to in 
stitute it. Mrs. Dean sketched the situation in every 


and 


country brought under German control and told of 


the effects of that control upon the attitudes and 
outlook of conquered peoples. 

“Hitler's promise of a ‘new order,’”’ she 
“challenges the Western Powers to outline, in turn, 
the system they would offer Europe as an alternative 
to nazi domination.’ There can be no return to the 
status quo of 1939, no matter who wins the present 


said, 


war. Europe is being changed too greatly for such a 


and the 


return. In closing, Mrs. Dean suggested that, in 
dealing with post-war Europe, if Great Britain wins 
three facts must guide the victors in determining 
policies: (1) Eighty million Germans cannot be ex 
terminated or disregarded and must therefore play 
a major role in Continental affairs. (2) If Great 
Britain and the United States wish to participate it 
Continental affairs, they must be prepared to accept 
the responsibilities along with the advantages. (3 
To halt undesired revolutionary changes throughot 


the world, the democratic nations must take th 
initiative away from the nazis “by formulating an 


actively 


advancing their own program of fundamer 


tal reform 

More briefly, in the November number of Harpe: 
Magazine, Peter F. Drucker speculated about ‘Ger 
nany’s Plan for Europe.” He doubted that Hitle 


planned a German System for Europe, a 


modern version of Henry Clay's American Syste 
although such a system has been much talked about 
The more conservative business group in Germat 
looks for a German planned, controlled, and d 
rected European econo for German benefit. Tl 
military 1 do not think such an arrangemet 

ld | They prefer eries of small vassal stat 
so placed that unified opposition could not grow. TI 
radical nazis, however e€ naziis 1 world rev 
lution which will survive and thr But if oth 
( VIC exper tne I enerat r nazis 
what will happen to German supremacy? Can Gert 
man-installed puppet governments then _preser 
German dominance? In any case, the nazi economist 
soldiers, and professional revolutionar agree 
having no place for democracy, ever 

UNION Now? 

With a tro bled eye on the threats to lemocra 
Clarence K. Streit, widely known author of Un 
Now, asked, in the October 22 issue of Carrent H 

ry GI whether the United States should 1 
form a federal union with the six democracies 


the British Commonwealth before the Axis Allian 
makes it too late (“Union With the British Empire 
Now’). Novel as his proposal for union now may 
appear, it is his contention that it is less novel than 
the American union of 1789. The problems of unto 
facing us today are not as great as those which fa 
our Founding Fathers. Distances then were mi 


greater, jealousies more deeply rooted, and obj 
tions stronger. The grearest obstacle now is our 


inertia. 

In line with the Declaration of Independence an 
the Constitution such a provisional union could be 
made immediately, said Streit, 
declaration, a Declaration of Inter-Dependence. It 
and r 


through anot! 


would declare for ‘a more perfect Union” 


on the principle that “all men are created equa 
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Representation in its congress would be according 
to population, thus giving a majority to America. 
[here would be a new federal mili tary force which 
no combination of anti-democratic powers could 
challenge successfully. As other democracies were 
re-constituted they could be admitted to the Union. 
When democracy became established in non- 
democratic nations, they too could join by meeting 
the requirements for statehood. Mr. Streit argued 
that such a union is in line with and merely a con- 
tinuation of the purposes and plan of the founders 
of the United States. 

In view of the growing sentiment in favor of some 
kind of international organization based on freedom, 
iw, and respect for international commitments, Mr. 
Streit’s call, like that of Thomas Paine in another 
risis, is commanding. “Our Declaration of Inter- 
Dependence,” he said, “would tell the world our 
immediate and our ultimate purposes, as did Jeffer- 
on’s. It would proclaim that we were uniting, not 
for British, American, or Anglo-American Im- 
perialism, but for the equal freedom of everyone on 
Earth, for those principles that our fathers proclaimed 

the start of the American Revolution.” 

At greater length, and more soberly, Mr. Streit 
turned to this theme in the leading article in the 
November Atlantic Monthly (“For Mutual Advan- 


tage ). 


SELF-CONTAINED HEMISPHERI 


Stuart Chase talked with people in Havana last 
July who were there for the Pan-American Confer- 
ence and came away with several encouraging sug- 

tions to make. He wrote about it in The Neu 
Republic for October 14, in an article on “‘Pan- 
American Defense.’’ Whatever the outcome may be 
in the Eastern hemisphere, he said, the best insurance 

r the West is to build now toward a self-sufficient 
hemisphere economy. “A Western Hemisphere 

hich is commodity-rich and consumption-poor can- 

tt survive. A Western Hemisphere which has the 
renius to make its real wealth available to all its 
people will be impregnable.” 

There is no economic good which we cannot 
upply for ourselves in this hemisphere. The United 
States, with half the population of the western world 


] 
14 


and over three-fourths of its output, holds the posi- 
ti leadership. Protection against a totalitarian 
victory lies in ‘a united economic front strong enough 
to dictate the terms on which trade with Hitler and 
Company will be carried on.” We can produce the 
raw materials in this hemisphere, the United States 
has the factory capacity, and the effort to raise the 
living standards which are low in the hemisphere as 
a whole, will provide ample markets. 

With facts and figures, Mr. Chase discussed the 
requirements for hemisphere trade: regional speciali- 


zation and regional economic needs, the basis of 
hemisphere exchange, the disposition of surpluses 
with a suggested Food Stamp Plan for the needy 
throughout the twenty-one republics, the encourage- 
ment of investment, and the building up of standards 
of living. The United States should take the initiative 
and, in friendly codperation with its sister republics, 
should show the w ay. 


PRACTICAL Civic EDUCATION 

Dr. Harry S. Ganders, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Syracuse University, contributed a practical 
article on civic education in the October tissue of 
The Nation’s Schools (“Youth Learns Citizenship 
Through Community Service’’). While school men 
deplore the fact that so many citizens do not par- 
ticipate in their government, other people fear the 
consequences of having men and women of average 
or below average ability dictate, through the ballot 
boxes, the decisions of the nation. Yet educated 
people, all too often, take no active part in govern- 
ment, aside from voting. Of 4000 precinct commit- 
teemen, only forty per cent were found to have had 
a school career beyond the eighth grade. 

Dr. Ganders suggests that one of the factors caus- 
ing such non-participation is the separation in the 
schools. of knowledge and action, a separation older 
than the Christian era. As a consequence of this 
divorce, “children acquire an unreal attitude toward 
both knowledge and life’s activities.” “Children are 
constantly learning—to do nothing!’ There are sev- 
eral ways in which children can participate in real 
activities, without becoming a bother to other people. 
A social studies laboratory proffers many kinds of 
materials in books, magazines, newspapers, reports, 
exhibits, and the like through which youth can 
practice straight thinking, weighing the pros and 
cons, seeking more facts, evaluating evidence, and 
testing conclusions. Controversial subjects, of course, 
will be there. They are so obtrusive in the daily life 
of all of us. Under intelligent direction, youth can 
learn how to face such matters wisely, w ith a view 
to reaching valid judgments and taking action. His- 
tory illustrates and implements such activity. 

Another w ay to foster attitudes favorable to par- 
ticipation in community action is by the use of stu- 
dent government. It is not easy. The democratic way 
never is. Much is learned by youth about self- 
government more frequently through trial and error 
than through trial and success. But, like the hospital 
interne, such practice is necessary for youth. Much 
extra-curricular activity is now run by students. W hy 
stop there? Youth can co-operate, and does in m¢ iny 
places, in safety ¢ ampaigns, clean-up ¢ amp aigns, in- 
sect destruction, and in other community activities. 
As junior citizens they practice what they have been 
learning. 
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WHAT SOCIAL STUDIES? 

Outland and Louis T. Jones, through 
a questionnaire, obtained a sampling of pupil opinion 
about the social studies program for the twelfth 
grade from three thousand pupils in Los Angeles 
County (Calif.). Analyzing the replies in the Octo- 
ber The School Review (“High-School 
Pupils Evaluate the Social-Studies Program’’), the 
authors showed that pupil interest centered around 
three subjects: personal adjustment, including such 
matters personality development, getting along 
with others, how to converse, and finding out one’s 
abilities; gainful employment, including how to se- 
lect an occupation, how to prepare for it, and how to 
get a job; and family relations, including the selec- 
tion of a mate and knowledge of the essentials for 
happy family life. 

These older pupils showed little interest in pre- 
paring for wise use of leisure or for most of the 
essentially social problems. Apparently the school 
has not yet succeeded in arousing genuine interest in 
youth in the “social groups and processes and prob- 
lems not connected immediately with their daily life 
or the near future.’’ Youth interest centers in the 
personal and the immediate. How widen it so that 
youth will feel the tug of the social as well as the 
personal? Are youth, however, any more oblivious 
to matters remote from the personal and immediate 
than their elders? 

The social side was stressed in a section of the re- 
port of a committee of the American Youth Com- 
mission entitled What the High Schools Ought To 
Teach, which was commented upon in the same is- 
sue of The School Revieu ( pp. 561-564). This re- 
port set forth four matters as most important today 
in the high-school curriculum: reading, which can 
be improved by instruction in the high school; work 
experience, which high-school youth no longer have 
as they did in rural America; personal problems, as 
the Los Angeles questionnaire revealed, for example; 
and the social studies. It is very evident today that 
an expansion of the instruction in social studies is 
essential, if education for citizenship in a democracy 
is to be more effective. Such instruction must take 
place greater stress upon the social sciences rather 
than upon history. Communities are now too complex 
for youth to learn of their civic rights and duties at 
home. ‘The obligation of finding some way of pre- 
paring young people for citizenship, for intelligent 
social attitudes, and for effective participation in 
community life has become a public obligation which 
must be met if social chaos is to be avoided.”’ 


George E. 


issue of 


TESTS IN HISTORY 
Mr. Carl G. Winter of Sacramento described 
briefly in the October issue of The Clearing House 


“3 Variations on the Objective Test’? which he has 





been using with his pupils in history. 


Borrowing 
a radio technique, one test consisted of the presenta- 
tion of history skits followed by questions whose 
answers had been given in the playlet. Script, acting 
and questions were provided by pupils, under teacher 
guidance. Another test consisted of letters written 
by one pupil to another, in which historical matter 


were discussed, with key words omitted. These omis 
sions the recipient had to supply. The third was : 
map quiz in which the teacher told a story requiring 
many map references. These the pupils noted on des! 
maps as they came up in the story. 


EDUCATION FOR WORK 
Teachers busy with vocational training program 
and ways for inducting youth into vocations will wel 
come the special October issue of the Teachers Col 
lege Record on ‘Education for Work.” The rang 
of the presentation covered government aid of work 
education, the modern apprenticeship system, in 
school training for vocations, the role of the voca 
tional counselor, the transition from school to work, 
and the community's responsibility in this field. In 
conclusion a small-city program and a rural progran 
of vocational training were described. 


FoopD AND HEALTH 

The September number of Consumers’ Guide, a 
food and national defense issue, offered an unusual 
set of photogr aphs illustrating what inadequate food 
means in terms of physical health, and highlighting 
the problem of supply of adequate food for the 
underprivileged. The whole set-up of the issue makes 
it very useful for the classroom. 


MEETINGS 

The Social Studies Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association will view a ‘Model 
Senate’’ on December 27, during the annual P.S.E.A 
convention at Harrisburg. The Section has arranged 
for fifty high-school students, each representing his 
or her senatorial district of the state, to be the ‘‘sena 
tors."’ The business of the “Model Senate’ will be 
highway control, the particular topics being supplied 
by T. Elmer Transeau, the state director of highway 
safety. Preceding the session, the group will be ad- 
dressed at a luncheon by the Hon. Robert E. Wood- 
side, Jr., majority floor leader of the House of 
Representatives. 

Such student meetings have been held for several 
years in various parts of the state and it is hoped the 

Model Senate’ will illustrate for teachers from all 
sections a type of activity of great educational value 
to youth. 

The Third Annual National Conference on Family 
Relations will be held in Chicago on December 26- 
27. The central theme of the conference will be 
‘Trends and Resources for Family Living.” 
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Faith for Living. By Lewis Mumford. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. 1x, 
333. $2.00. 


Lewis Mumford’s timely volume is a stirring call 
to arms which, under certain circumstances, might 
become a New Testament to put in the breast pockets 

f soldiers who go abroad to save democracy. 
Whether it achieves such distinction or not, it is a 
stimulating book which every student and observer 
of our times will want to read and ponder. As 
follows closely upon the thesis of Men Mast Act, 
readers who missed that should examine it before 
reading this challenging sequel. The author, himself, 
states that Men Must Act came two years too soon; 
Faith for Living, he fears, may be ‘‘twenty years too 
late.” Such pessimistic phrases make better rhetoric 
than sense; there is a fair chance that someone will 
swim ashore from the foundering ship and, having 
clambered up the pebbly beach, will begin to read 
his copy of Faith for Living. 

The book centers around the main themes of “the 
betrayal of man’; “corruption of the opposition” 
“the undermining of personality’ “crumbled tradi- 
tions’’;* “recovery of purpose “personal develop- 
ment” and “social revival.’’ The final part “‘sacrifice 
and salvage’ contains the ‘Last Testament,” a call 
to struggle for survival, even though death may be 
the outcome. 

The volume is not a collection of new facts, but 
rather Mr. Mumford’s analysis, interpretation, and 
judgment of events and tendencies that are known 
to all—at least all who are likely to read his book. 
Being a sheaf of judgments it will doubtless meet 
with agreement and dissent, as the author himself 
anticipates when he says that he has made ‘‘no at- 
tempt to trim this argument to meet the objections of 
those who do not know that a thousand years sepa- 
rate 1940 from 1930. .. .”’ Instead his appeal is “‘to 
those who realize that we Americans are already 
among the last stout survivors on a sinking ship” 
(p. 331). 

The central purpose of the book is doubtless to 
arouse thoroughly those who are partly awake, per- 
haps even those ‘‘still walking in their sleep,” to a 
crusade to save democracy from totalitarianism. As 
such, the war appears in the guise of a titanic con- 
test between the forces of light and those of dark- 
ness—of civilization versus barbarism—trather than 
one between rival imperialisms, or between “haves” 
and “have-nots,” or as action and reaction of life 
forces. Mr. Mumford does recognize, however, that 


Pennsylvania 


all is not sweetness and light in the democratic camp. 
In fact, his indictment of the “‘rottenness of our 
civilization” is so vigorous that one might find, 
one followed him, plenty of reason to question 
whether it deserves the sacrifices he unstintedly rec- 
ommends to save it; whether, despite such sacrifices, 
the rotten culture will not disintegrate anyway. But, 
in the author’s Opinion, one must distinguish between 
just normal everyday dirt and decay and the cor- 
ruption of the pigsty—and democratic Hercules must 
cleanse the Augean stables of totalitarianism. 

As a Testament, Faith for Living will find a host 
of faithful hearers and disciples, people who find Mr. 
Mumford’s apt phrases better than their own. Among 
them, however, one may feel sure, will not be found 
Charles Beard, Charles Lindbergh, George Soule, 
John Haynes Holmes, the authors of “We Stand 
Here”’ ( Atlantic, September, 1940), or the editors of 
Common Sense. These and men of like mind, finding 
amid its well turned phrases and some name-calling 
many dubious arguments and breathless conclusions, 
will reach for their bulletins on propaganda analysis. 
Of the dubious matters that require careful, de- 
liberate scrutiny a few examples may be mentioned. 
The distinction often referred to, but never really 
satisfactorily clarified, between ideal liberalism and 
pragmatic liberalism (the latter seems to be held 
responsible for most of the ills of this evil day); 
the assertion that “If democracy is to preserve its 
very existence, the majority must not scruple to use 
any necessary amount of coercion upon minority 
groups who might, if the danger were less, be con- 
verted by the slow process of reason, or blandly ig- 
nored (totalitarians will, doubtless, join Mr. Mum- 
ford gladly in this use of coercion upon minority 
groups, and allege the same necessity). And, while a 
host of readers will heartily agree with Mr. Mum- 
ford’s view that we need to re-establish values, in 
certain areas particularly, some of the remedial meas- 
ures proposed—e.g., a civilian conservation corps for 
every boy and girl, for at least a year—will raise a 
doubt as to whether such totalitarian collectivism, 
even though its aims be to restore the land to the 
people and the people to the land, and to fit men for 
citizenship by ‘‘a spell of disciplined collective work”’ 
(‘bread work, earth work, man-work’’ as Mumford 
says; “black work,” as the Russians said, when Lenin 
toted logs), is an acceptable measure for a society that 
has just been urged to make war to the death on 
totalitarianism abroad. Readers who become be- 
wildered at the nature of the means offered in the 
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name of saving democracy may find profit in re- 
examining Spencer's The Man Versus the State, just 
reissued by The Caxton Printers. 


THOMAS Woopy 


University of Pennsyly 


ania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
As Lon the Gr Shall Grow. By Oliver La 
Farge. (The Face of America series, edited by 
Edwin Rosskam), New York, Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1940. Pp. 140. Illus. $2.50 
No book within the reviewer's knowled ge can 
surpass the present work in the manner of telling the 
story of the American Indian during the last two 
decades. It is the work of an artist whose every 
sentence from beginning to end carries its quota 


tion. It is a book that all people interested 


Indians 


of informa 


in the laymen and specialists alike—would 


read and ponder. It is not, nor is it in- 


do well 


tended to be history of the Indians’ tragi past, 
but rather a vital human document, using the past 
only insofar as it may lead to an understanding of 
the present and a prophecy of the future 

The author believes that there is every reason to 
entertain hope for the future of the Indian. Indeed, 
his most significant contributions to the life and 
culture of America may be yet to come. Especially 
is this true if the real good of the Indian, rather 
than partisan polit be made the sole concern of 
the Oftice of Laren Affairs 

A clear account of conditions in the past is fol 
lowed by a more detailed -_ of the Rhoads and 
Collier administrations. | itially non-partisan in 
spirit, these two commissioners have done much 
and tried to do more—-for the betterment of the In- 


was reached 


hich fork 


dian. The 
by the Re 
further allotment ar 


heart of a knotty 
organization Act of 
id the alienation of 
(p. 69). A 
Indian 


for advanced 


problem 
1934, w ade 
Indian land 
and property for 


the impr 
i 


vigorous Campaign 


4 1 
ovement of! schools. Coup! 


the provision education 


deemed capable of benefiting by it, 


ample reason to regard the Indian as far from being 
a doomed race. 

These are controversial points which might fill 
volume. Any discussion of their merits is out of place 
in this review. However, it should be remembered 
that there are those who see the hand of dictat ship 

the Reorganization Act, and | 98 upon the new 
schools as centers for the diss ation of propa 
ganda. Be that as it may. the fact remains that the 
author has made out an excellent case in favor of 


the present Indian policy, to which the reviewer sees 
little r¢ 

It is almost needless 
tribes within 


the 


ason to take serious exception 
o say that all of the 
the limits of the United State 


brief ompass of 140 


Indian 


s cannot be 
pages. ( 


studied in 


asc 





studies are made of the Blackfeet, Flatheads, Apache 
and Navajos as they were in the pre-Rhoads peri 
and as they are today. Many studies of this natur 
are necessary in order to obtain a more full and a 
curate knowledge of all aboriginal peoples. 

Much credit is due to Miss Helen M. Post for 
series of truly remarkable photographs illustrative « 
—— Indian life, adding to the attractivene 

id enhancing the value of the work. 


ALBAN W. HOOPES 
Spring Mill, Pennsylvania 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Inquiry . By \ 
ous Authors. New York: Institute of Pacit 
Relations, 1940. Five volumes. (129 East 521 


New York. ) 

It isa pleasure to welcome these additional, bas 
new studies on the conflict in the Far East by o 
standing authorities. Scholars in many countries sit 
early in 1938 have been engaged to analyze the prol 
lems arising in the Orient. Teachers, 
brarians, and others who have wanted proper guid 
will use this impartial analysis and constructive int 
pretation of the major issues which may have to 
considered in any future adjustment of internatior 
relations in that area. 

Professor G. ( 


school 


} 


on events since 1929 in his Japanese Industry: It 
Recent De velopment and Present C ndition ( Py 
124, $1.00), and discusses the impact of the pres 


An examinati 

f Japan’ s claims for continuous expansion of h 
ra trade is made by Miriam S. Farley in 7 
Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion in the P 
War Situation (Pp. 93, $1.00). What for many p 
sons are unknown quantities are Fg rie. pi 
sented by Jack Shepherd in Australia’s Inte 
Policie the Far East (Pp. 21 2 $2 00) wee Ian | 
G Milner ; in New Zealand's In nd Policie 
the Far East 
economist, a revealing 
efforts in German Interests 
East (Pp. 75, $1.00). 

One may note that the Inquiry does not prop 
to “document” a specific plan for dealing with 
Far Eastern situation. Rather it has presented 
formation in forms which will be useful to th 
who lack the time or expert knowledge to study 
vast amount of material published a number 


languages. 


war on Japan’s industrial structure. 


leres 


German 


in the l 


account of 


Poli 


Rives 





Allen of Liverpool is illuminating 


t 


- 


(Pp. 131, $1.00). Kurt Bloch, a Germas 


Forthcoming volumes should be eager!) 


awaited by both college and secondary school teachers 


Hitler and I. By Otto Strasser. (Translated 
Gwenda David and Eric Mosbacher.) Bost 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 


$2.50. 


This apparently hastily-prepared book in gen 


1 
Hr? 
y 


Pp. 249 
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onfirms the impression of Hitler’s character and that “the nature of the subject and the material used 
iews given by Hermann Rauschnig and others. Its has made it impracticable to follow the established 


innuendoes concerning his sex 
juately supported charge of a more serious character 
may or may not be well-founded. Whether the Gen- 
eral Staff forced the pact with Stalin upon him and 
vhether the German will revolt after the 
first serious military defeat only time can tell. Never 
theless, a book by Otto Strasser on his relations with 


life and an inade 


masses 


Hitler is almost bound to add something to the un 
rstanding of national 
extension of the n 


His part in the 
I 


ovement to North Germany seems 
have been second only to that of his elder brother 


bit 


socialism 


Unlike Gregor Strasser, whose personal loyalty to 
Hitler was rewarded by the forced resignation of h 


rty offices on the eve of powcr and by death in t! 


lood purge” two years later, the author broke with 
party as soon as he was convinced that Hitler wa 
nt upon power with the support of the great indus 
lists at the expens¢ of the revolution for which 
Strassers were working, and organized the Black 


li t 
rront 


for the underground struggle against Hitler 
It is a dramatic story, especially the account cf th 
: I 


ik with 


Gestapo after the es« ape 


Hitler and of the various brushes with 
from Germany. 
portant historically, and it may one day have politi 
| significance, 
brothers’ 
form of. st 

feudalism. the reorganization of Germany along 
federalist lines to and the Junker 
iste and to decentralize the Reich, a corporate Parlia 
ment, 


socialism: a modifi 


1S her« de cribe | LS 


version of national 


1a] > wut } 
OCIAalNISM WHICH 


state 
weaken Prussia 


a small professional army or a militia system 
European Federation with Germany asking only 
ri equality and fair plebiscites in contested areas 


he striking similarity between this program and the 


+ 


ir aims set forth in London in the early months of 
war (how distant they now seem!) is a reminder 
that Herr Strasser still aspires to a leading role in 
it he calls the third or constructive phase of the 
itional socialist Revolution. 
E. MALCOLM CARROLI 
Duke University 


Durham. North Carolina 


French Chivalry. By Sidney Painter. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. i7zZ. 32:00 


The Johns Hopkins Press has made this book 
artistically beautiful and delightfully easy to read: 
it is to be deplored that the text does not cover the 
ground in any fresh or new way. Dr. Painter writes 
as a man who has not thought the matter through 

ificiently to arrive at just what he does want to 
It is easy to blame poor perspective upon the fact 

a vast mass of material’ exists upon the sub 
ject. Still, scholars have been known to master, with 


a sure grasp, vast masses of material. This book states 


is the brief statement of the Strasser 


1 } 4 
methodology of hi 


this Dr. 


storical scholarship.” In 
ss for the 


) 7 , lL, n 
Painter assumes an unaccountable un quence 


subject of chivalry. 


( 
[he book attempts to trace “the history of ideas, 


unwitting that original ideas are both rare and dan- 


should be 


gerous. Like powerful exp 


handled expertly. 1 he history of 


of being illusive, a 1d Dr. Painter is not the first 
writer to trace the genealogy of a perf ctly good 
idea to the mistaken parentage of some Bluebeard 
of a father or a wicked step-mother who never 
existed. His theory as to the beginning of troubadour 
poetry is a case in point. “Let us, he writes (pp. 110 


111). ‘go into the realm of pure conjecture | this ts 


certainly a new methodology of cholarship | in an 
attempt to describe the circumstances which surround 
P ' } } 
he beginnings of troubadour poctry. One day toward 


hungry 


minstrel who was wandering about the duchy of 


| att a alg Sora 
lic of the eieventh centu 1 very 


\quitaine came to a castle where he hoped that his 
tales of battles, broad storic ind tumbling tricks 
would earn him a good dinner.” The Lord was ab 
ent, the lady tired of the old stories. ‘“Then it oc- 
rred to the minstrel tl if he composed a song 1n 
praise ol the lady's beauty and virtuc he might 
ret the dinner after all. The « xperimcnt was success- 
ful, and soon the minstrel was rec ending the 
rse to his colle es.’ Thus the medizval 

mind, which has been so unimpcachably portrayed 


by Taylor. is set aside: twentieth century psychology 


is unwarrantably substituted; the poetry of 
chivalry 1s reduced tO an econe interpretation 
where its inspiration is but a subterfuge for netting 
in bread and butter. 


The above interpretation is characteristic of the 


book, where motives for poetic or worldly action 
seldom rise higher than t! tor h. The author 
misses the point that chivalry was a spirit, a noble 
spirit, not merely a ceremony. a code and nst'tu- 
, }] ey ee | Be all ee ay | ] 
tion; and he analyzes chivalry and courtly love by the 


remarkable technique of enumerating medizval situa- 
tions where the spirit was violated. No one needs to 
be told that there wer« who failed to live up 
to their ideal, just as, today, there are nominal Chris 
tians pretend to practice the common- 
place ideals of Christianity. 

would cite these nominal Christians as 
the Christian spirit. 


nobles 

W ho never 
1 

s( holar 


+7 ‘ ] 
yet no sound 


xamples of 


Though the book is confused, the main proposi- 
tion is that there were three sets of chivalric ideas 
feudal chivalry, 
Feudal 
velopment of the immemorial warrior virtues under 
the influence of medizval conditions.” It is here that 

a field 


religious chivalry, and courtly love. 


chivalry was simply the spontaneous de- 
; I I 


the author rises above medio¢ rity, for this is 
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where he has done genuine, orthodox research and 
he can quote his own authoritative book on William 
Marshal (Baltimore, 1933). 

This book has been thoroughly enjoyed by at least 
person, the author himself, in the final, 
inspired paragraph of this “tedious, brief’’ volume 
of 172 loosely printed pages, writes, “My picture of 
chivalry is now complete. . In bringing this book 
to an end I can only hope th: at the reader has enjoyed 
it half as much as I have. 

OSCAR € 


one who, 


. DARLINGTON 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, Long Island 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING 
The 


AIDS 


Training. By Ray- 
Goodfellow. New York: The Macmil- 
Company, 1940. Pp. xitt, 515. $1.80. 


Fundamentals of Business 
mond C. 


lan 


In the preparation of this book, the author has 
in mind the need for a new type of text for ninth- 
year students. We are told that business training to- 
day should be taught for its personal use rather than 
for its general vocational values. Thus the main ob- 
jective is not as much to acquaint the student with 
business affairs as to give him direct aid in solving 
personal problems. 

The sixteen chapters cover widely related topics, 
ranging from the preparation of business and social 
letters, using the mails, filing papers, intelligent 
shopping and the like, to the handling of money, 
banking and the use of credit, and the importance of 
keeping personal and family budgets. The author 
is to be commended for his success in combining per- 
sonal-use values with training and fundamental skills. 
The book should prove a challenge to the teacher 
who wishes to stimulate students in learning about 
the real situations of and economic 
vironment. 


his social en- 
TIPTON R. SNAVELY 
University of Vi irginia 
Charlottesville. V irginia 


Problems and Values of 
Boston: 
XVI, 


Today. By Eugene Hilton. 
Little Brown & Company, 1940. Pp 
Illustrated. $1.96. 


Social studies teachers should find in this book a 
wealth of suggestions and ideas covering a wide 
field. This new edition has six new units broadening 
the scope of the work and to some extent attempting 
to get at basic problems such as wealth and sufferage. 

This book is not a text in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It is really a guide to a broad study of 


the social studies field. Much information pertinent 
to the subjects discussed must be obtained from other 
books which are sometimes mentioned by name and 


sometimes not, giving students plenty of opportu 
nity to use initiative. 

Classroom activities should be enriched by thx 
suggested topics for discussion. Exercises of almost 
every type make up a large part of the book and ar 
most helpful. In a great many places points of view 
and facts are quoted from recognized spokesmen and 
authorities. This gives the text material a great deal 
of value. The frequent fault of using quotation 
whose language is beyond the students’ grasp ha 
been pretty well eliminated. This book can probabl 
be more effectively used by an advanced class sin 
it aims at a pretty high level of comprehension. How 
ever the exercises cover types of work for a wide 
range of abilities and there should be plenty of chal 
lenging work for the slower student to do. All point 
of view are fairly expressed and in an engaging way 
There are many excellent bibliographical suggestion 
The index is good. 


HENRY L. PARRISH 
George School 


George School, Pennsylvania 


The Making of a Democracy. By Gertrude Hartman 
New York: John Day ¢ ompany, 1940. Pp. 263 
Illustrated. $1.96. 


Most of the material in this volume can be found 
in the texts dealing with the various periods. Th 
value of the book lies in presenting the development 
of the democratic idea and practice as a single con- 
tinuous story rather than having it mixed with many 
other things. This should be a distinct advantage 
In addition, it brings together the people in various 
countries working toward the same end contemp 
raneously, which gives a broader and more compre- 
hensive picture than the average text. In many 
places quotations from contemporary sources tell th« 


story. They are well chosen and make interesting 
reading. 
The chapter on the Constitutional Convention in 


Philadelphia gives a much fuller explanation of the 
debates than almost any other secondary school text. 
It should be noted that the chapter is spotty. Some 
phases of the work of the convention such as the 
mechanics of government are fully reported, while 
others are given only brief mention. The social 
plications and the “economic interpretation’’ are not 
a part of the treatment. The fact that the franchise 
was restricted in the vote on ratification is not men- 
tioned. Perhaps there is a fuller treatment in the 
teachers guide, which has been prepared to go with 
this book. This contains bibliographies and suggested 
topics for investigation. 

The last chapter on ‘‘Democracy and Dictatorship 
covering only twelve pages is of necessity superficial. 
The space might better have been given to some 
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FOR SECOND SEMESTER COURSES 








YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Smith 


Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of those eco- 
mic problems they will face as wage earners: income 
uudgeting, proper use of credit, buying insurance, etc., etc. 
\ noteworthy introduction to consumer problems.” 


ECONOMICS 


Smith 


” 


\ clear and simple presentation of fundamental problems 
r high school pupils. Kept constantly up-to-date. 


CITIZENS AT WORK 


Young, Barton and Johnston 


‘resents in an interesting manner those economic principles 


hich must be clearly understood if we are to have an in- 





Write for further information 


formed body of citizens. Numerous and effective pedagogical 
aids are included in the text. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 

Helps provide an answer to the question, “What shall I do 

Gives complete information about ten 

major occupational groups, including kinds and hours of 
work, preparation needed, etc. 


after I leave school?” 


OUR SOCIAL WORLD 


Wallis and Wallis 


Explores all the significant social and economic developments 
of recent times. New pictures and pictorial statistics provide 
easy-to-grasp factual information. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





critical analysis of our democracy, which this book 
almost completely lacks. 
HENRY L. PARRISH 
George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
Y outh—One-Sixth of America. By James C. Flint. 
September 15, 1940, issue of Social Action. 
The Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Pp. 40. 15 cents. 
Tells who the youth are, where they are, their 
problems, their thoughts, and their organizations. 


Consumer Education: Why and How. Proceedings 
of a Conference on Consumer Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, May 17- 
18, 1940. Bulletin No. 75, July 1940, of the 
Curriculum Laboratory, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 60. 25 
cents. 

_ This mimeographed report of the conference held 

in coOperation with the Institute for Consumer Edu- 

cation of Stephens College, Columbia (Mo.), con- 
tains helpful material for those who teach consumer 
education in secondary schools. Among the topics 
treated were: Why Consumer Education, The Educa- 


tion of Consumers through Schools and Colleges, 
The Objectives of Consumer Education, Consumer 
Education in Secondary Schools, and Consumer Edu- 
cation and the Federal Government. The conclud- 
ing section, “Summary of Discussion Groups.”’ 
offered several suggestions. Emphasis was laid upon 
the functional treatment of materials rather than their 
study as mere subject matter. The discussion group 
on Social Studies and Home Economics urged that 
ways be found to make available to consumers in- 
formation about products listed by the federal Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

The report, of good appearance and inexpensive, 
deserves a place on the shelf of teacher’s helps in 
consumer education. 


Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills. By 
Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune. Bul- 
letin No. 15, 1940, of The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 72. 50 cents. 

Test exercises, for high schools on study habits 
and skills, how to prepare them, and how to use 
them to improve habits and skills. The result of ex- 
perimental use of the exercises for two years. 


Propaganda Analysis. By Edgar Dale and Norma 
Vernon. Series 1, Vol. 1, No. 2 (May, 1940) of 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
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University, Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 29. 25 cents. 
An annotated bibliography of sixty-five articles on 
propaganda ~vhich appeared in educational periodi- 


cals, 1935-1940. 


Teaching With Motion Pictures. By Mary E. Townes. 
Teachers College Library Contributions, No. 1 
1940. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, Pp. 29. 
35 cents. 

Provides bibliographical and other helps for those 
using motion pictures in the classroom. 


Challenge to the Americas. By John I. B. McCulloch. 
Headline Books, No. 26, 1940. The Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 E. 38 Street, New York 
City. Pp. 64. Illustrated. 25 cents. 

Discussion of Western Hemisphere problems in 
the light of totalitarian threats and in terms of the 

Havana Conference and inter-republic co-operation. 


and Its Competitors. By E. S. Kalp, and 
R. M. Morgan. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1940. Pp. 96. Illustrated. 48 cents. 
A timely pamphlet prepared for the committee on 
experimental units of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Democracy) 


Report to the American People. By William C. Bul- 
litt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 
Pp. 29. 50 cents. 
A call for immediate action by our ambassador to 
France. Reprint of speech. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Men of Power: A Book of Dictators. By Albert Carr. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 272. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

Retells briefly and well, for younger readers, nine 
adventurers: Richelieu, Cromwell, Frederick, Na- 


poleon, Bolivar, Bismarck, Mussolini, Stalin, and 
Hitler. 


From Marx to Stalin: A Critique of Communism. By 
James E. Le ee New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1940. Pp. xi, 442. $3.00. 

Analysis and frank appraisal of communism by 
the Dean of the College of Business Administration, 

University of Nebraska. 


The Prison Community. By Donald Clemmer. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 
xi, 341. 
A comprehensive treatment of a modern peniten- 
tiary. New concepts are formulated and new hy- 
potheses offered. 


The American Party System; An Introduction to the 





Study of Politicial Parties in the United State 
By Charles E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell. Nev 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Third 
edition. Pp. xi, 476. $3.50. 
Thorough revision profiting from new researches 
and another decade of experience. 


Development of Contemporary Civilization. By Wil 
liam J. Bossenbrook and Others. New York 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Pp. xxiii 
805. Illustrated. $3.75. 
Part Two of a history of western civilization which 
authors consider a “dynamic totality.” 


History of the University of Pennsylvania, i740- 
1940. By E. P. Cheyney. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylv ania Press, 1940. Pp. x, 461 
$4.00. 
A vivid university history that is likely to become a 
model and a classic. A reminder also of the varied 
role of educational institutions in American life. 


The University of Pennsylvania Today. Edited by D 
M. Dowlin. — University of Penn 
sylvania Press, 1940. Pp. x, 209. $1.50. 

A guide to the University’s organization and a 
tivities. 


Iowa: Pioneer Foundations. Vol. Il. By George F 
Parker. Iowa City: State Historical Society of 
Iowa, 1940. Pp. 571. $3.00. 

This volume discusses the social structure, woman's 


status, family life, cultural and social habits, and the 
influence of the Civil War. 


The Story of a Dam. By Geraldine Le May. 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
Pp. 68. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Non-technical description for upper grammar 
grades. Reveals the drama of engineering. Well- 
chosen photographs. 


New 
1940 


The Irrepressible Democrat: Roger Williams. By 
Samuel H. Brockunier. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1940. Pp. xii, 305. $4.00. 

Williams’ career as the beginning of social revolt 
in America. Careful discussion of his role in the 
development of democracy and the force of frontier 
conditions. 


Modern Human Relations. By Norman M. Kastlet. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1940. Pp 
xvi, 462. Illustrated. $1.72. 
An attractive elementary sociology well-adapted 
for teaching. Divided into nine parts, with explana- 
tions of statistical material. 


Men, Groups and the Community. By Thomas H. 
Robinson and others. New York: Harper and 
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Brothers, 1940. Pp. xix, 965. Illustrated. $3.50. 
Volume designed by the faculty of Colgate Uni- 
versity for the social science survey. Parts one and 
two discuss the community; part three, the nature of 
social change; part four, specific problems of impor- 


tance. 


Conservation and Citizenship. By George T. Renner 
and W. H. Hartley. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940. Pp. 367. Illustrated. $1.60. 

Authoritative text divided into nine units with 
book and film lists. Incorporates national, state and 
private programs of conservation and planning. 


Fish Production. By Josephine Perry. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. Pp. 103. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Another of the America at Work series for grade 
ot hools. 


Student’s Exercise Book in Junior Business Training. 
By Raymond C. Goodfellow. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 154. $.60. 

To accompany Goodfellow’s text Fundamentals of 

Business Training. 


Caravans to the Northwest. By John Blanchard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 
123. Illustrated. High School edition, $1.24. 

Product of a program sponsored by the Northwest 

Regional Council on the timely problem of migration. 

Lavishly illustrated. 


Young Mac of Fort Vancouver. By Marty J. Carr. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1940. Pp. 238. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Story for boys about the typical sons of the fur 
trade. Suitable collateral reading for American fron- 
tier history. 

The True Facts about the Expropriation of the Oil 
Com panies’ Properties in Mexico. Mexico City: 
Government of Mexico, 1940. Pp. 271. 

Historical background, with discussion of legal 
and international aspects and possible solution. 


History of Civilization. By Hutton Webster. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Pp. vii, 1051. 
Illustrated. $4.50. 

A balanced survey. Approximately 300 pages on 
modern civilization beginning with overseas expan- 
sion and the Protestant revolt. 

France Under the Republic (1870-1939). By D. 
W. Brogan. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940. Pp. x, 744. $5.00. 

An authoritative, much-needed account which 
gives a well-rounded picture although emphasizing 
politics. Excellent treatment of details. France is dis- 
cussed in its community aspects. Professor Brogan, a 





Scotsman who produced an important account of the 
United States in 1933, has succeeded Ernest Barker 
at Cambridge University. 


Governments of Continental Europe. Edited by James 
T. Shotwell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xxix, 1092. $4.50. 

For college use. Professors R. K. Gooch on France 
and the Low Countries, Lowenstein on Germany and 
Central Europe, A. J. Zurcher on Italy and Switzer- 
land, Nils Herlitz and John Wuorine on the Scandi- 
navian countries, Florinsky on Russia, with an intro- 
duction by the editor. 


Documents of American History. Edited by Henry S. 
a New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1940. Second Edition. Pp. xxii, 642. 
$4.00 

An extension, not a revision, of this well-known 
collection. Covers Roosevelt administration, includ- 
ing legislation and judicial interpretation. 


Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York. 
By Frank J. Klingberg. Philadelphia: Church 
Historical Society, 1940. Pp. x, 295. $3.00. 

Important material on the migration of ideas, 

Anglo-colonial social and intellectual contacts, but 

emphasizing the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel and its work for Negroes and Indians. 


American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth 
Boyd. Edited by David K. Jackson. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 377. $4.00. 

A meaty tribute covering such topics in Southern 
history as the political economy of Jefferson, ante- 
bellum Cincinnati, state geological surveys, agricul- 
tural labor, literary nationalism, and the Unitarian 


Church. 


Abraham Lincoln in Great Britain. By Beverly W. 
Howe. Chicago: Winslow Publishing Company, 
1940. Pp. 51. $1.50. 

A lecture by an ardent follower before the Lincoln 

Group of Chicago. Perhaps the author will later 

probe this interesting subject still further. 


The American Empire: A Study of the Outlying Ter- 
ritories of the United States. Edited by William 
H. Hass. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940. Pp. xi, 408. Illustrated. $4.00. 

An excellent codperative study designed to dispel 
ignorance about our extra-curricular activities. Dis- 
cusses geography, history, economy and social life. 
One conclusion: that this nation is weaker with than 
without its overseas territory. 

Yankee Caballero. By William N. Merryman. New 
York: Robert M. McBridge and Company, 
1940. Pp. x, 317. Illustrated. $2.75. 
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The thrilling personal history of a soldier of for- 
tune in South America. 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Fred 
Rippy. New Y ork: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1940. Second Edition. Pp. xvii, 582. $3.75. 

Brings story down to date, again assuming that the 
foreign relations of the region are as important as its 
internal history. Pages on social history have been 
added, re ading lists revised. 


British Policy on War Debts and Reparations. By 
Carl M. Frasure. Philadelphia: Dorrance and 
Company, 1940. Pp. 188. $2.00. 

A concise treatment of issues which are not com- 
pletely dead, if only because of our Johnson Act of 

1934 and memory. Also discusses public opinion. 


Insurgency: Personalities and Politics of the Taft Era. 
By Kenneth W. Hechler. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 252. $3.00. 

Fills an important gap in political history. Dis- 
cusses regional roots of insurgency. Based in part 
on numerous interviews. 


The Boss: The Hague Machine in Action. By Dayton 
D. McKean. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xviii, 285. $3.00. 

A study of New Jersey's well-oiled political ma- 
chine and its manager. 


The President Makers. By Matthew ——. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. 
vill, 584. $3.75. 


The culture of politics and leadership in the period 
1896-1919. A forceful volume. 


York: 
Iilus- 


I Remember. By Abraham Flexner. New 
Simon and Schuster, 1940. Pp. xii, 414. 
trated. $3.75. 


An autobiography of a modern pioneer of educa- 
tion. Noted chiefly for his work in overhauling medi- 
cal education and in promoting the Institute for 
Advanced Study. A useful addition to the library 
that may serve as a picture of a recent era that is not 
likely to be duplicated. 


Schoolmaster of Yesterday: A Three-Generation 
Story, 1820-1919. By Millard F. Kennedy. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- Hill Book 
Company, 1940. Pp. 359. $2.75. 

An interesting approach to the educational history 
of the Mid-West and a strange contrast to Flexner’s 
volume cited above. 


Dusk of Dawn: An Essay toward an Autobiography 
of a Race Concept. By W. E. B. DuBois, New 
Y hak Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. 
vili, 334. $3.00. 
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